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EDITORIAL 


Old Friends 

FTER reading Mr. Ridout’s editorial of last 

month I have come to the conclusion it was a pity 
that we did not start “ guest”’ editorials years ago. 
What is done by orchestras of every country, kind, 
and size may surely be done by a paper that exists 
through the recorded work of such orchestras. Although 
it is Shrove Tuesday as I write these words, I am not 
going to indulge in the pleasure of a battle of flowers 
with Mr. Ridout, because I have never been able to 
hand him the most insignificant button-hole of a 
compliment, let alone a full-size bouquet, without his 
looking at me like what the ladies of Dickens’s time 
Whused to call a quizz. It must be just over fourteen 
years ago that I had my first talk with him about 
)) THe GRAMOPHONE, which was actually born in the 
“}month of April 1923, and I could not commit myself 
)}to the statement that he was enthusiastic about the 
"}prospects of my proposed venture. He was candid, 
“Jhowever, which to an optimistic person like myself is 
“}more useful than being enthusiastic. That candour 
“She has never withheld from me on any occasion I 
’ Shave met him since, and its value to THE GRAMOPHONE 
probably only Christopher Stone and myself can fully 
appreciate. Mr. Ridout’s office in Clerkenwell Road 
“J let in a great deal more light through its window than 
“Jit was customary to find in London offices even so 
“Yshort a while ago as 1923, and the candour I found 
there—and still find there, thank goodness, for Mr. 
Ridout’s office is one of the few things in the gramo- 
phone industry which has not changed—is pleasantly 
associated in my mind with the lightness and airiness 
of the room in which I have always experienced it. 


Readers who possess the first number of THE 
GRAMOPHONE must forgive me if I talk a little about 
that first number for readers who do not possess it. 
It consisted of 203 pages of matter, a supplement of 
24 pages of translations from Italian opera, and 8 or 9 
pages of advertisements. Of those 20% pages I wrote 
rather over 12 myself. It began with a Prologue by 
Compton Mackenzie which, although he was forty 
years old at the time, reads to him to-day very much 


like editorials he used to write for a school magazine 
A2 


when he was fourteen. Such is the blessed and 
rejuvenating effect of a new passion, and in making 
that remark I have the support of Goethe. The next 
article was A Royal Record by Warren Monk, who I 
shall now reveal was our old friend Walter Yeomans. 
In it he says ‘‘ it has been thought advisable to delay, 
by a few days, the publication of the April number 
of THe GRAMOPHONE, in order that readers might be 
given the first authentic account of a record which 
Their Majesties King George and Queen Mary have 
been pleased to make of Empire Day messages to the 
children of the British Empire. . . . No other means 
are in existence by which the children of London, 
Inverness, Calcutta, Ottawa and Fremantle can at, 
say, 12 noon .. . hear speeches by their King- 
Emperor and their Queen-Empress delivered in their 
own voices.” 


That puts wireless in its place! It is amusing to 
read Warren Monk’s euphemism for the delay by 
which a magazine advertised to appear on the first of 
April did not actually appear till the last day of the 
month. The next article was a plea by myself to 
play chamber music on the gramophone, morning and 
evening instead of doing physical jerks. I had been 
able to collect fifteen “‘ more or less complete ”’ pieces 
of chamber music, which allowed one extra for Sunday 
evening. That they were much shortened can be 
judged by the fact that the fifteen pieces could be got 
on to thirty-two discs. The cost of these, I note, was 
£12. To-day one could buy the complete versions of 
all these quartets and quintets for very much less than 
twice as much. Nine of the recordings were made by 
Vocalion and six by Columbia. His Master’s Voice 
had not yet ventured to record more than as much of 
a single movement as would go on one side of a disc. 
Nevertheless, honour where honour is due, and that 
belongs to H.M.V. for the recording of the first com- 
plete string quartet, the choice rather curiously being 
Brahms’s C minor, Op. 51, No. 1. That appeared in 
February 1924, played by the Catterall Quartet on 
four black d.s. discs at 6s. 6d. apiece. Mark Hambourg 
followed with an article on piano-recording, and 
marvelled at the advance which had been made in 
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over twenty years of experience. How we all did 
manage to delude ourselves over records in those days ! 
But what fun it was discovering a new sound-box 
which one was convinced did justice to the piano at 
last! After the first instalment of my musical auto- 
biography came a list of selected records, among which 
I notice a black H.M.V. of Mrs. Gordon Woodhouse 
playing two Fugues of Bach on the harpsichord. 
Listening to Mrs. Woodhouse’s records in those days 
was the nearest I have ever come to hearing the music 
of the fairies. Another record I notice in the selected 
list is a purple Columbia of Stralia singing Non Mir 
Dir from Don Giovanni. She was a magnificent soprano, 
and her performance of Ocean, Thou Mighty Monster 
has to my mind never been equalled on gramophone 
records. F% appeared in the first number with an article 
on “ Good Singing.” She hadn’t been fully converted to 
the gramophone in those days, and was not prepared 
to admit that it could do more than record the human 
voice successfully. What she used to say about old 
piano records! Then came some Gramophone Society 
records—Brixton, South-East London, Glasgow, and 
Tyneside, with an excellent article by W. J. Rogers, 
then Honorary Secretary of the Glasgow Gramophone 
Society, on “ How to Start a Society.” This was 
followed by my review of the first quarter of 1923, 
from which I want to make one or two quotations. 


“* By far the most encouraging product . . . is the 
new wax that the Columbia Company is using for all 
its records. When playing with the loudest needle I 
possess, the Cleopatra, there ‘is less scratch on the new 
Columbia records than there used to be on their old 
records with the softest needle in existence.” 


That put the scratchless cat among the canaries 
with a vengeance! Columbia in those days was 
expecting to make a great fight for supremacy with 
their mighty rival, His Master’s Voice, by eliminating 
the scratch, but they did not want the public to get 
wise to the new method of recording until their new 
instrument was ready and they had enough scratchless 
re-recordings to make a big advertisement worth while. 
Mr. Ridout, with that gentle cynicism of his, took it 
for granted that not a single reviewer of records would 
notice the difference in the recording of that record 
of the Léner Quartet making their gramophone début 
with the Andante Cantabile from Haydn’s F major 
Quartet. His cynicism was justified. Actually I was 
the only reviewer to notice any difference, and with 
more of that gentle cynicism he has confided to me 
since that it was only his belief in the limited appeal 
of THE GRAMOPHONE which prevented his asking me 
to say no more about scratchless records. 


A few sentences further on I find myself writing : 

**T have also two records of the Finale of the Fifth 
Symphony, conducted by Toscanini. . I think 
that his small orchestra is the most effective of all on 
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the gramophone. If a Beethoven fanatic will give 
himself the trouble to order these two discs, he wil 
find them listed in the Italian catalogue ; and if he 
is content to wait for about six months while the 
French fool about with them in transit, and if he dog 
not fear embarking on a long correspondence with the 
pompous buffoons who run the English Customs, and 
if he will pay the exorbitant duty of 334 per cent., he 
will one day have his reward.” 


I suppose each of those two single-sided Toscanini 
records cost me at least 12s. Grumblers at the price 
of good music nowadays please note. Then I went 
on to write at length about the first H.M.V. Wagner 
supplement. What a sensation those records caused, 
and to this day. We have never had what has seemed 
quite such an exciting Wagner record as the two 
excerpts from Rhinegold with those hammers and anvil, 
I remember talking over them with dear Robin Legge 
and carting him round to The Gramophone Exchange, 
then situated at 29/31, New Oxford Street, in order 
that he might hear them with an Astra sound-box on 
an Orchestraphone Concerte Grande, which could do 
more with any pre-electric record than any instrument 
until the Great Balmain Pagoda was achieved. [ still 
have the first Wagner supplement, but I would not 
play them, because I do not want to destroy the thrill 
they gave me nearly fifteen years ago. 


Among the reviews of April records in that number 
by James Caskett, otherwise John Hope-Johnstone, | 
find a welcome given to the first recording of an 
orchestral piece by Bach, to wit the Brandenburg 
Concerto in G with the Air on the G String on the 
fourth side. Our reviewer’s only criticism was that 
“Mr. Goossens had allowed his youthful exuberance 
rather to run away with him.” ‘“ Caskett ” was finding 
Sir Henry Wood and the New Queen’s Hall Orchestra 
in Turina’s Danzas Fantdsticas on two Columbia discs 
a relief from the eternal Peer Gynt Suite. How many 
readers are familiar with these fascinating dances even 
now ? They are among the most enjoyable rhythmic 
experiences obtainable on the gramophone. 


A year later THE GRAMOPHONE had grown to 
20 pages of matter, of which I was responsible for 
only three, and to 35 pages of advertisements. Of 
those advertisers who figured in the first number of 
April 1923, three figure in this 166th number of 
March 1937—His Master’s Voice, Columbia, and 


The Gramophone Exchange. We no longer seek 
either His Master’s Voice or The Gramophone Ex- 
change in Oxford Street ; but Mr. Ridout is still in 
the same light airy office as that in which he made 
up his first double-page advertisement for THE 
GRAMOPHONE. What odds would he have offered me 
in February 1923 against his writing the editorial of 
THE GRAMOPHONE in February 1937 ? Long odds, 
I fancy. 
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Cheap Reprints 


The sales manager of Decca has been reading my 
pleas for at least an experiment in the way of cheap 
editions of some of the classical recordings which, while 
not necessarily superseded, have been duplicated and 
even triplicated in the catalogues of the recording 
companies. Mr. Hoy, while not prepared to commit 
himself to a definite opinion for or against the idea, 
believes with me that no harm can be done by testing 
the public’s pulse, or perhaps purse would be better 
in this connection. So he has authorised our old 
friend .Mr. Walter Yeomans to put before me a 
proposal. Decca have recently recorded with the 
Boyd Neel Orchestra the whole of the twelve Concerti 
Grosst which make up Handel’s Op. 6. The first 
three have already been published on six twelve-inch 
discs at 5s. each, and justifiably received an enthu- 
siastic welcome from our reviewer A. R. in the 
December number of THE GRAMOPHONE. Some of 
these concertos—Nos. 2, 3, 4, 6, 10 and 12—have 
already been recorded by Decca with Ernest Ansermet; 
and have had sufficient success to encourage Decca to 
make a complete set with the Boyd Neel Orchestra. 

The first suggestion was that in order to test my 
theory Decca would lower the price of the Ansermet 
recordings to 2s. 6d. a disc separately, or all twelve 
discs with album for 35s. My reply was that of one 


looking a gift horse in the mouth, for I said that the 
reduction was not even yet enough, and I suggested 


that the set should be offered for 20s., or 25s. with 
album. That brings the price of the reprint down to 
is. 8d. a disc if the album is not desired. I felt I 
could not invite Decca to make such a drastic reduction 
without having some kind of idea beforehand how 
many sets they were likely to sell, and I suggested 
that this offer should not take practical effect until 
1,000 readers of THE GRAMOPHONE had given a pre- 
liminary undertaking to buy the Ansermet set. Readers 
who wish to supplement their Concerti Grosst by 
acquiring those not recorded under the direction of 
Ansermet will be able to do so from the Boyd Neel 
set at 5s. a disc. 

Now I am not going to pretend that from every 
point of view I consider Handel’s Concerti Grossi the 
ideal music for making this test. I should have pre- 
ferred Beethoven’s Emperor Concerto or Mozart’s Jupiter 
Symphony. At the same time the Ansermet recordings 
are very good and anybody who already possesses them 
need not fret at the thought that he has a second-rate 
recording. I feel that if our readers respond to this 
offer we shall have carried the problem of the cheap 
edition a considerable way towards solution. On the 
other hand, if the response is feeble it will obviously 
make it more difficult than ever for me to convince 
the recording companies that the experiment is worth 
while making. 

In the fourth number of THE GRAMOPHONE, when 
our circulation was not much more than a quarter of 
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what it is now, I asked for 500 readers to pledge them- 
selves to support a proposed recording society to the 
extent of buying twenty records a year. 500 readers 
responded, and the result was the National Gramo- 
phonic Society which gave the recording companies 
an opportunity to study the demand for chamber 
music, and incidentally gave John Barbirolli, con- 
ducting a chamber orchestra, his first record. The 
National Gramophonic Society has outlived its utility 
in these days when so much good music is available, 
but it played its part in gramophone progress, and I 
confess I should like our readers of fourteen years later 
to play their part in what I firmly believe is a develop- 
ment which might enormously benefit gramophone 
progress in the future. So now it is up to you. If you 
can prove to Decca that there is something in my 
idea we may reasonably hope for serious consideration 
of my scheme in other quarters. Probably the best 
way will be for those of you who wish to accept this 
offer of the Concerti Grossi to communicate directly with 
the Decca Company, 1-3, Brixton Road, S.W.g. I 
shall hear in due course from them what kind of 
encouragement you have given to a sporting offer. 


Another Old Friend 


Only two months ago I had a letter from W. W. 
Cobbett giving me the future activities of the Haydn 
Society, and of his hopes of future work on behalf of 
chamber music as soon as he had returned from a 
holiday at Bournemouth, where he had gone, in his own 
words, for the benefit of one of those little ailments to 
be expected when a man was rising ninety, and now 
W. W. Cobbett is no longer with us. It is not too 
much to say that without Cobbett’s encouragement 
and practical help the National Gramophonic Society 
would never have been launched successfully so early 
in the career of this paper. I have met few men with 
such vigour of mind at his age, and except for Sir 
Ian Hamilton and Cunninghame Graham none with 
such vigour of body. 

When he was already 80 he entered for the Savile 
Club billiards handicap. As he had not been seen 
playing there and nobody in the club knew anything 
about his billiards, he was given a handicap of 100. 
After he had won his first heat he said to me, “ I think, 
you know, they have given me rather too big a handi- 
cap, for I used to play a lot of billiards until I became 
so busy during the war.” Cobbett was right. He 
won that club handicap in whatever equivalent you 
can find in billiards for a canter. The next year he 
was scratch and was not far off winning it again. 
Only two or three years ago my wife saw him driving 
at a furious pace in a taxi with three violoncellos. 
We never found out at what particular concert in 
London there was a shortage of these instruments. 

The musical men at the Savile like Stanford, Elgar, 
and Robin Legge were inclined to be a little shy of 
Cobbett when he pinned one of them in a corner 
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with some question about an obscure quartet un- 
answerable by anybody alive except Cobbett himself, 
and such an inquisition usually ended in his getting 
me into a corner and giving me a long lecture about 
this quartet, with ejaculations about the surprising 
ignorance of Elgar or whoever it had been who had 
not heard of it. Fortunately he and I shared one passion 
—the great Schubert Quintet in C, which both of us 
regarded as the most sublime piece of chamber music 
ever written, and I was usually able to divert him from 
what was sometimes the dryasdust of forgotten works. 
On the other hand, it must be remembered to his 
honour that he did revive many quartets, particularly 
of Haydn’s, which had unjustifiably fallen into semi- 
oblivion. The opportunity of spreading a love of 
chamber music by means of the gramophone was a 
perpetual and lively joy to him for the last fifteen 
years of his long life. And it is significant that he 
should have insisted on giving the gramophone an 
article in his great Cyclopedic Survey of Chamber Music, 
which he did me the honour of inviting me to con- 
tribute, thus assuring me, not through my own merits, 
of a humble but permanent niche in the literature of 
music. His old age was a happy one. He died with 
faculties undimmed. He was sustained by music to 
the very end of a long life. R.I.P. 


Ideas 


Too many of those who entered for the competition 
to give me a good idea for a future competition 
suggested something in the nature of the best open 
letter to the recording companies telling them how to 
run their business. Our correspondence columns over 
many years is evidence that we have never hesitated to 
print any reasonable grumble, but if I were to offer 
a prize for the best collection of grumbles I doubt if 
the net result would be of much value either to our 
readers, the recording companies, or ourselves. Frankly 
I must announce that most of the grumbles I received 
from competitors who wanted their grumbles offered as 
a text for essays were unpractical, and many of them 
merely idiotic. The large majority, however, of the 
competitors thirsted for some kind of list of best records. 
The desire for these lists appears insatiable. The best 
six piano recordings, the best six baritone recordings, 
the best six recordings of any kind of music you like to 
imagine—this suggestion recurred in letter after letter. 
Nevertheless, only one competitor, in my opinion, 
managed to give a novel and entertaining shape to this 
passion for lists. This was Mr. H. Costa, of 1 Connaught 
Terrace, Exeter, who sent the following Idea : 

“Invite readers to submit a list of, say, the six 
records that were their favourites when they first 
acquired their gramophone, then a list of their 
favourites at the present time, and offer a prize for the 
best essay or letter describing the progress (if any) and 
development of their musical taste between the two.” 

There were other capital ideas of which I shall hope 
to make use later on ; but Mr. Costa represents the 
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trend of the majority of suggestions, and he has pro. 
duced such an excellent suggestion of his own that I have 
no hesitation in awarding him the prize. However, | 
shall make a slight change. Instead of a list of six 
records I prefer to ask for a list of stx recorded works, 
Probably the lists of original favourites will often be 
single records, but I think most competitors will want 
to extend the second list to whole works. Now the 
essence of success for this competition will be the com. 
plete honesty of those who enter for it, and when they 
look back into their musical past they must not shirk 
a strict examination of their musical conscience. The 
essay describing their development must not exceed 
400 words and must confine itself to facts. What we 
want to know, for instance, is the gramophone they 
started with, the amount of radio music they have 
listened to, the kind of concerts they have been able to 
attend, roughly the amount of money they are able to 
afford to spend on records, and most important of all, 
the amount of listening it took them to reach their 
present standard of musical enjoyment. If this is 
packed into an essay of 400 words there will not be 
much space for unnecessary adjectives or adverbs. 
Entries must reach me at Suidheachan, Isle of Barra, 
Outer Hebrides, by April 9, and the envelopes should 
have “ Development” written on the outside. The 
usual album will be awarded at the winner’s choice, | 
excluding Society albums. 

The second best idea also came from Devonshire. 
After so many victories for the Midlands and Lancashire 
I am glad the West Country has asserted itself. Mr. 
J. S. Copp, of Castle Chambers, Barnstaple, suggests : 

“ Pairing composers and authors. Give a list of 
authors and ask competitors to state whom in their 
opinion in the world of music most resembles each of 
them. Given, say, Wordsworth—who in the world of 
music most nearly resembles him ? Personally, I think 
Wagner. In the same way I should pair Lamb and 
Haydn, Hazlitt and Berlioz, and so on.” 

How Mr. Copp manages to achieve these pairs is so 
much beyond me that I am going to set this competition 
to give him a chance to tell us; but I think the best 
form for this competition to take will be for com- 
petitors to choose their own subject. So we will award 
the usual album for the best comparison in not more 
than 400 words between any composer and any writer. 
Entries should reach me by May 10, which will allow 
overseas readers to take part in this competition. If 
Mr. Copp will communicate with the office a consola- 
tion prize of any two discs he wants will be sent to him. 
I have several other good ideas from readers for future 
competitions, but we have enough to go on with for 
the moment, though I hope to use them later. 

An old friend, Mr. Richardson Brown, of 884 
Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass., sends the following 
interesting footnote to his Idea: 

‘Do you think your readers would be interested to 
hear about a gramophone which bases its sound repro- 
duction on entirely new principles, which, although its 
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tonal range begins at a whisper, and can be stepped up 
to a dazzling fortissimo that can literally be heard for 
miles without loss of fidelity, can still be played with a 
cactus needle without wear to the record, and which 
has a tone more lifelike than any other before the 
public ? (Incidentally the Wellesley College has three 
of them.) If you think these claims too great let me tell 
you of the Nagasheff Concert Reproducer.” 

I can assure Mr. Richardson Brown that the sooner 
he iells us about this reproducer the better we shall be 
pleased. 

Meanwhile, 
Projector ? 

! was listening the other evening to Lord Donegall 
taliing on the wireless about this Duo-Trac Sound 
Projector invented by Mr. Graeme Ogden which he 
hac: just been hearing at the British Industries Fair, 


what about the Duo-Trac Sound 
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and an hour later I received a letter from F#, who 
had been listening to it and had thought it splendid. 
She says: “‘ The sound is recorded on a film and can 
play for an hour or six hours without changing. This 
will suit you.” 

I hope I shall read a full report of the Duo-Trac in 
this month’s GRAMOPHONE. 


Adding Insult to Injury 


One of the cinema organists broadcasting on the 
B.B.C. cinema organ the other day announced that he 
was now going to play a selection from Chopin, and 
that he was sure all listeners would agree how much 
Chopin’s beautiful melodies were improved by being 
played on a cinema organ. 
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MORE ‘“ AXE” RECORDS 


by JOHN C. W. CHAPMAN 


T has been indicated to me that in my article “‘ Beware of 
the Axe!” (May 1936) I did not always mention what my 
kindly critics considered to be the best extant recordings of certain 
compositions, where more than one version is available. There 
is no need for me to break a lance in so controversial a matter : 
my aim was then, as it is now, merely to direct attention to 
meritorious records which may be overlooked until it becomes 
too late to purchase them on account of their, withdrawal from 
sale in the ordinary way. 

All records mentioned in this article figure in the current 
general catalogues (to which reference for full details should be 
made) as well as in my own collection. Those marked * are 


“ Connoisseurs.” 
INSTRUMENTAL 

Some eminent (and not-so-eminent) newspaper musical critics 
make a habit of sneering at Saint-Saéns as if he were a composer 
of little or no account, and appear to regard it as an impertinence 
that he ever wrote anything at all! In spite of these super- 
cerebrated scribes and their fulminations, I continue to get a 
good deal of pleasure from his music—in particular, Introduction 
and Rondo Capriccioso (H.M.V. DB2580), which Heifetz plays 
with almost as much distinction as Thibaud displays in Havanaise 
(H.M.V. DBiggo*). I have the utmost affection for Elman’s 
incomparable versions of Sarasate’s Zigeunerweisen (H.M.V. 
DB1536*) and Beethoven’s Romance in G (H.M.V. DB1846*). It 
seems to me that the latter work has a very strong family resem- 
blance to the great Violin Concerto, of which it might almost be 
considered. a miniature: The only reason I do ‘not possess 
Elman’s Romance in F (DBi847*) is because I do not care to 
supersede Thibaud’s record (DBgo04), and I do not indulge in 
duplicate versions. 

Beethoven in a merry and jocose mood is well exemplified in 
the Allegro Vivace from the Sonata in G, which Szigeti and Ruhrseitz 
play as the “ fill-up”’ to the Tartini Sonata in G (Columbia 
D1629-30), and Ecossaise, which Mischa Levitzki couples with 
the Presto from the Scarlatti Sonata in A major (H.M.V. E537). 
The vigorous, bustling vitality of either of these well-played 
records will effectively banish that early-morning feeling of 
depression, “‘ when you’re sour and sunk and the world looks 
punk,” as one of our great national advertisers graphically puts it. 

It would be absurd to suppose that Kreisler’s inexpressibly 
beautiful rendering of the Mendelssohn Violin Concerto (H.M.V. 


DB2460-2) will not hold the lists for many a year ; but whether 
Levitzki’s remarkably fine records of the Liszt Piano Concerto in 
E flat. major (H.M.V. D1775-6) will outlast Cortot’s version of 
the Franck Symphonic Variations (H.M.V. DB2185-6) is doubtful. 
Of Cortot’s set of Chopin Waltzes I regret to say that I have only 
one disc, that containing Op. 34, Nos. 2 and 3 (H.M.V. DB2312*), 
played with a poetic grace that is exquisite. I also like him in 
Chopin’s Tarantelle, Op. 43 and Valse in F minor, Op. 69, No. 1 
(H.M.V. DA1213). Although Lily Dymont may not be as 
Chopinesque in her interpretations as Cortot, Paderewski, 
Rubinstein, or the late Vladimir de Pachmann, I can strongly 
recommend her record of the Bolero in C major, Op. 19 (Decca- 
Polydor LY6064), which I think many people will like very 
much when they have played it two or three times. 

Very little of César Franck’s organ music has been recorded ; 
and all that remain are Piéce Héroique (H.M.V. D1115) and Prelude, 
Fugue and Variation (D1843), played by Marcel Dupré, and the 
Chorale in A, by Guy Weitz (H.M.V. C1378-9), “‘ fill-up,” 
Widor’s Andante Cantabile from Fourth Symphony. ‘These are all 
well worth having, particularly D1843; but I prefer Charles 
Tournemire’s Polydor version of the Chorale in A. This was 
recorded on the organ of Ste. Clotilde, Paris, at which church 
Tournemire succeeded Franck. In spite of a depressing “‘ fill-up,” 
these are fine records. I still have Pastorale (D1145), by Dupré, 
now withdrawn ; it should be reissued. Another commendable 
organ recording, with orchestra, contains the Bourrée from 
Handel’s Seventh Concerto and the famous and familiar Cuckoo and 
Nightingale, by Herbert Dawson and the London Symphony 
Orchestra (H.M.V. DAr261). Lovers of the trumpet will still 
find themselves well served by the Hallé Orchestra’s famous 
record of Purcell’s Trumpet Voluntary (Columbia L1986) and the 
Saint-Saéns Septet (Columbia 9672-3). My final recommenda- 
tion in this section is a half-crown H.M.V. (B8122*), containing 
five charming Couperin and Daquin morceaux, beautifully played 
by Madame Roesgen-Champion, with orchestra conducted by 
Piero Coppola. 

ORCHESTRAL 

Fragrant memories of the most artistic and beautiful show 
ever put on at a seaside resort—the Markova-Dolin Ballets, 
which I saw at the Bournemouth Pavilion last June—are recalled 
by the Casse-Noisette Suite (Decca-Polydor CA8182-4), as satis- 
factory a trio of discs as any reasonable person can expect at the 
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price. The Columbia recording of Handel’s Water Music Suite 
(DX538-9) is really excellent in every way. The more expensive 
Stokowski versions of these works may be better and exercise 
a greater fascination on many people ; but these records are 
quite good enough for my liking. 

We need not fear the withdrawal of such outstanding discs 
as Sir Thomas Beecham’s Fair Maid of Perth Suite (Columbia 
LX317-8) and Festivo (Sibelius) (Columbia LX501); nor is it 
at all likely that the magnificent Elgar Triumphal March from 
Caractacus (H.M.V. DB2142) will disappear in the near future ; 
but I would not like to guarantee indefinitely the survival of the 
pretty but unspectacular Woodland Interlude from Caractacus and 
the gentle Dream Children (DB2147*), nor the older, but still 
desirable, Bavarian Dances Nos. 1 and 2 (D1367), the third of which 
forms the “ fill-up ” side of In the South Overture (DB1667). I 
wonder, too, how much longer Franck’s Le Chasseur Maudit, with 
its “ fill-up,’”” Chabrier’s Marche Foyeuse (H.M.V. C2016-7), and 
German’s March Rhapsody (C2411) will greet us with their plum- 
coloured labels. 

Three of my favourite overtures are Toscanini’s celebrated 
Barber of Seville (H.M.V. D1835), The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
conducted by Boult (DB2195), and Cimarosa’s J/ Matrimonio 
Segreto, with which Blech deals more than adequately (DA4404). 
The last-mentioned is not so well known as it deserves to be ; 
it is delightfully and deceptively Mozartian, as many people 
hearing it for the first time unheralded have discovered when 
asked to name its composer. 


VOCAL 


Since I wrote “‘ Beware of the Axe!”’ I have bought very 
few vocal records. Probably the most important is Lotte 
Lehmann’s pair of Schumann songs (H.M.V. DA1468) to which 
the Editor gave such warm praise in the August GRAMOPHONE. 
But this is in no danger from the axe. What about Gerhardt’s 
early electric versions of Schubert’s Die Forelle and Brahms’s 
Vor dem Fenster (H.M.V. DA835)? I cannot truthfully say that 
these are well recorded ; the voice sounds uneven and gusty in 
tone and has an occasional blasty tendency. But we are not 
likely to get a better interpretation of either song than Gerhardt 
has given us; and for that reason this disc, in spite of its 
blemishes, is irreplaceable. 

It is a far cry from a record of 1904, or thereabouts, if I 
remember rightly, by Kate Cove, of Bishop’s Should he Upbraid 
to my present one by Dora Labbette (Columbia DX334). I 
doubt if this has ever been more prettily sung, and its companion 
side, With Verdure Clad, is quite charming. Another four-shilling 
Columbia (DX65) provides a splendid rendering of Loewe’s 
ballad, Der Selt’ne Beter (The Man who Seldom Prayed), by Ivar 
Andresen, accompanied by Hans Hallasch. Of this record Mr. 
R. W. F. Potter in his valuable and comprehensive article on 
Loewe (THE GRAMOPHONE, December 1931) says: “It is a 
lengthy ballad, well wrought, with an accompaniment which 
helps us to sense its dramatic import. Ivar Andresen’s voice 

from an almost overwhelming sonority to a whisper, 
and he reveals a deep interpretative insight.” 


[Since writing this article I regret to note the disappearance of 
several titles from the H.M.V. “ Sixpenny ” Catalogue—notably, 
all the Franck organ music except D1843.] 


RE-RECORDINGS, PLEASE 


And now let us consider a few definitely “‘ axed” titles, in 
the hope that the powers that be. may sympathetically consider 
their worthiness to reappear in the lists in the not too distant 
future. The names of some of the artists who made these defunct 
discs are given in parentheses. 

Bach.—All one gets from Plaguy Daughters and Maidens all are 
Stubborn Creatures, from Coffee and Cupid (Robert Radford). Also 
a new recording is wanted of the Air of Momus (Oh, yes, just so), 
from Phoebus and Pan, to replace the strident H.M.V. D1287, 
which Elsie Suddaby sings at breakneck speed. 
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Beethoven.— Die Weihe des Hauses Overture, Op. 124. 

Boito.—Giunio sul Passo Estremo, from Mefistofele (Smirnov). 

Borodin.— Air of Yaroslavna, from Prince Igor (Nina Koshetz), 
I have the good fortune to possess a copy of this magnificent 
ex-Connoisseur H.M.V. 

Bruch, Max.—Swedish Dances (Jan Rudenyi). 

Dupont.— Air de L’ Oasis from Antar (Fanny Heldy). 

German.— Theme and Six Diversions ; Gipsy Suite ; West County 
Lad (Watcyn Watcyns) and Waltz Song (Elsa Stralia), from 
Tom Fones. 

Gretchaninoff.— Berceuse (Luella Paikin) and The Flow 
(Tatiana Makushina). 

Handel.—Sonata No. 6 (Kubelik) ; Sonata No. 8 (Sammons, 
Tertis, Kiddle) ; Sonata for Oboe (Léon Goossens). 

Henschel.— Young Dietrich (Horace Stevens) ; Morning Him 
(Roy Henderson). 

Leoncavallo.— Serenade Napolitaine (Giuseppe Danise). 

Massenet.— Mirror Scene (Fanny Heldy) and Meditation from 
Thais (Mary Lewis). 

Mendelssohn.— Trio in C minor, Op. 66. The Sammons. 
Tertis-Murdoch Columbia version—very early electric—is mcri- 
bund, though still listed. 

Moussorgsky.—Chanson de Parassia, from La Foire de Soo 
chintsi (Xenia Belmas). 

Mozart.— Trios in E major (K542), E flat (K498), and G major 
(K564) (Sammons, Tertis, Hobday). 

Panizza-Verlaine.— Serenata (Giuseppe Danise). 

Ponchielli.—O Grido di Quest’anima, from La _ Gioconda 
(McCormack and Sammarco). 

Ricci.—Sulla Poppa, from La Prigione di Edimburgo (Horace 
Stevens). 

Rimsky-Korsakov.—Berceuse (Nina Koshetz) and The Sva 
(Tatiana Makushina). 

Schubert.— Der Einsame (Lula Mysz-Gmeiner). 

Schumann.— Allegro, from Carnival in Vienna, Op. 26, No. 1 
(York Bowen). 

Somervell.— Maud Song Cycle, complete (extracts by Roy 
Henderson and Horace Stevens). 

Thuille.— Wind Sextet, complete (Draper, Goossens, James, 
Salkeld, Woodhouse). 

Vaughan Williams.—Folk-Song Suite for Military Band (Life 
Guards). 

Wallace, William. 
derson). 

Miscellaneous.—Beggar’s Opera Vocal Selections on several 
sides ; Nou Gony, Russian Folk-song (Dora Stroeva) ; Lilac Time 
Vocal Selections on several sides. 


Freebooter Songs, complete (Roy Hen- 
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CARUSO 


A New Record and Fresh Light on the Milan Recordings 


by the Rev. H. J. DRUMMOND 


EADERS of “ Collectors’ Corner ’? may remember 
R: paragraph appearing some months ago in which 
M:. Hurst expressed doubts about the date of Caruso’s 
Mcttinata. Certainly I shall not easily forget that 
paragraph, for it is mainly due to it that this article 
has been written. Ever since I compiled the chrono- 
logical list of Caruso’s records which appeared in 
THz GRAMOPHONE in January 1934 I have been 
haunted by the fear, which I suppose dogs the steps of 
most compilers of such lists, that some record or other 
in it would turn out to have been wrongly dated. As 
far as the Victor records are concerned the list seems 
to have stood the test of time very well, but with 
respect to the G. & T. records made in Milan I now 
know, as a result of fresh light which the Gramophone 
Co.’s registers, only recently transferred from Germany 
to Hayes, have thrown upon it, that it needs con- 
siderable revision. 


Before turning, however, to the discussion of these 
early Caruso records which will be the principal 
subject of this article, I should like to say something 
about the newly issued Caruso-Farrar duet from 
Puccini’s Bohéme (O soave fanciulla), which was made 
in New York on December goth, 1912. To hear 
Caruso’s voice again on a record never previously 
heard is a thrilling experience—alas, for some of us 
it is one which will hardly happen again—and we 
warmly congratulate the International Record Col- 
lectors’ Club upon giving us, in collaboration with 
the Victor Co., this new record. Soon after it reached 
England Mr. F. W. Gaisberg was good enough to 
hear it and to send me some notes on it. I cannot 
do better than give his criticisms verbatim, for they 
have, of course, an authoritative value. Mr. Gaisberg 
says: “I was surprised and pleased that this record 
should be so musical and free from harshness. The 
general tone is more subdued than in the average 
recording of that period, so that the surface noise is 
more noticeable. I like the balance between the voice 
and orchestra. It is specially noticeable that the 
soprano voice is not too much dominated by the 
tenor, as was the tendency in those days, because 
Caruso was Caruso. The timbre of Farrar’s voice is 


Enrico Caruso 


specially warm and would suggest almost a mezzo- 
soprano, in contrast to the timbre of Melba’s voice. 
The general voice quality would equal any recording by the present 
electric system.’ (The italics are mine ; indeed, I should 
like to surround those words with a rainbow!) “ The 
orchestra leaves much to be desired, but this is charac- 
teristic of the acoustic recording where the highest 
frequencies were below 2,500. For this reason we 
miss the beautiful string tone which forms the founda- 
tion of all opera scoring.”” Thus Mr. Gaisberg. From 
other standpoints criticism would perhaps be less 
favourable. It will be noticed that Mr. Gaisberg 
makes no comment on Caruso’s voice as heard on 
this record, but comparing it with the voice we hear 
on the record made with Melba nearly six years 
previously one cannot help marking the change which 
time has made in it. To me it sounds not merely 
a darker and heavier voice but also a harder voice. 
But then I have always thought that, considered 
simply as a record of Caruso’s voice, the 1907 O soave 
fanciulla will almost bear comparison with any of his 
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earlier records, and certainly will with any he made 
afterwards. There is another important point of view 
frem which I think this 1912 record compares unfavour- 
ably with its predecessor. Whatever may be said 
against the Caruso-Melba rendering, it surely has 
something idyllic in its spirit, whereas the recently 
issued record has for me an almost tragic atmosphere 
more suited to the final act than to the opening 
moments of the lovers’ first meeting. This, however, 
in no way lessens our gratitude to the International 
Record Collectors’ Club for the enterprise which has 
saved this most interesting record from the untimely 
fate of never being issued and has preserved it for 
posterity. 

Returning to the Italian recordings, the first thing 
to say is that none of our new knowledge affects in 
any way the first batch of records which Caruso made 
for the Gramophone and Typewriter Co. All the 
records given in my list as being made in March 1902 
were actually made at that time. I have heard that 
the room in the Grand Hotel, Milan, which the 
engineers fixed up for this recording session was 
immediately beneath the room in which Verdi had 
died in the January of the previous year, but Mr. 
Robert Bauer of Milan tells me that at the Grand 
Hotel the room is now unknown. Mr. F. W. Gaisberg 
himself recorded Caruso on this memorable occasion, 
and among the many memories which would make his 
reminiscences such fascinating reading, if he could be 
persuaded to give them to us, none would be more 
interesting than this one of so long ago when for the 
first time he recorded the voice which more than 
any other was destined to make gramophone history. 
At this recording Mr. Gaisberg was assisted by his 
brother, Mr. W. C. Gaisberg, and it is from the 
latter’s very interesting recollections of it, as given in 
the first number of The Voice (January 1917), that we 
are able to fix the date as approximately March 18th, 
for he tells us there that it was about a week after 
the world premiére of Germania, which “ went up,” as 
opera people say, at La Scala on March 11th. Mr. 
W. C. Gaisberg in this article says of Caruso, ‘ I well 
remember him drawing a caricature of me as I stood 
at the recording machire.” Of the ten records made 
on this occasion only five now survive—the two 
Germania excerpts, Giunto sul passo (Mefistofele), Il sogno 
(Manon), and £ lucevan le stelle (Tosca). The vanished 
numbers are Serenata (Iris), Questa o quella (Rigoletto), 
Una furtiva lagrima (Elisir d’Amore), Dai campi, dai 
pratt (Mefistofele) (Matrix 1789), and Celeste Aida 
(Aida) (Matrix 1784). I believe that every one of 
these is vanished in the worst sense, i.¢:, their shells 


no longer exist, but fortunately I have copies of all of - 


them and so possess the full results of that session. 
It will come as a great surprise to collectors of 
Caruso’s records to learn that all the records given 
in my list as being made in October 1903 were 
actually made in November 1902, with the exception 
of the 12-in. Mi par d’udir ancora and Mattinata, whose 
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histories I will deal with later in this article. The 
Grand Hotel was once more the scene of the recording, 
but this time Mr. W. C. Gaisberg recorded, Mr. F. W. 
Gaisberg not being present. The evidence for the 
November 1902 date is so strong as to be in my 
opinion conclusive. The Gramophone Co. have, in 
their registers lately received from Germany, a note 
of the exact date of this recording—November 12th, 
1902. Incidentally, we know from Bruno Zirato’s 
Appendices to Pierre V. R. Key’s “ Enrico Caruso” 
that the tenor was in Milan at this date singing in 
Cilea’s Adriana Lecouvreur, in which he created the rdle 
of Count Maurizio, on the evening of November 6th, 
Further, the Gramophone Co. (to whom I am deeply 
indebted for the trouble they have taken in the recti- 
fying of these dates). tell me that five of the ten records 
then made appeared in their February 1903 Sup- 
plement of Red Label records, namely Cielo e Mar 
(Gioconda), Sictliana (Cavalleria Rusticana), .Vesti la 
giubba (Pagliacci), Non t’amo pi and La mia canzone, 
which, as they say, “ bears out the statement that the 
records were made late in 1902.”’ Celeste Aida (Matrix 
2873) and Dai campi (Matrix 2871) were doubtless 
silently substituted under the same catalogue number 
for the really beautiful records of these titles which 
Caruso had made eight months previously. In the case 
of the “ Mefistofele ? number there was at any rate 
a reason for this substitution, for in the earlier record 
Caruso makes a false start, but in the case of the two 
records of Celeste Aida, unless some accident happened 
to the shell of the first one, I can only say it is one of 
those things no one can understand. No pit nobilt 
(Adriana Lecouvreur), Amo ti vieta (Fédora), and Luna 
Sedel were issued later in 1903. When my list was 
compiled the Gramophone Co. felt quite sure that 
this second batch of records was made in 1903, as 
everyone who is familiar with their No. 2 catalogue 
will easily understand. The Victor Co. gave me 
October 1903 as the date of Vesti la giubba, and | 
thought I had found confirmation of this date in the 
fact that Caruso after his return to Italy from the 
Argentine late in that summer spent much if not all 
of his holiday at Milan before sailing for the first time 
for New York, where he arrived on November 11th. 
The Gramophone Co. were also confident three years 
ago that Caruso had only taken part in two recording 
sessions in Italy, though they now know that this was 
not the case. 

We come now to Mi par d’udir ancora (Pescatori 
di Perle), which I have very little doubt was recorded 
in September or October of 1903. We arrive at this 
date by a process of elimination. It cannot have 
been one of the second batch, for no 12-in. records 
were made as early as 1902. The Gramophone Co. 
are in full agreement with me on this point, but finding 
no trace in their books of Caruso having sung for 
them in 1903, incline to the belief that the record was 
made with Mattinata in the spring of 1904. Mr. Bauer 
has, however, convinced me that this was not so, for he 
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has found it “in the catalogue of the 1st of January, 
1904," so that it was evidently, as he says, on the 
Italian market by the end of 1903. It will interest 
collectors to hear that “‘ as to the record itself, the 
label, etc., shows undoubtedly a 1903 edition.” As 
to where Mi par d’udir ancora was recorded it is not 
possible to speak quite so confidently. The Gramo- 
phone Co., assuming that it was made with Mattinata, 
write : ““ From further details discovered it seems that 
both were recorded in Rome. About this period we 
were holding a recording session in that city and 
curiously enough another tenor, Martinez-Patti, re- 
corded an aria from Zaza. The fact that we were 
recording in Rome around February—May 1904, and 
the Caruso numbers are in this series, rather indicates 
Rome as the place of recording.” If the Gramophone 
Co. had stated categorically that Rome was the venue 
it would put an end to the matter, but as they hesitate 
to do so it must remain an open question. Many will 
think that the evidence which points to Milan is very 
difficult to resist. The lettering of the label of my 
German-made copy (which has an absolutely plain 
back) with its Pranoforte Mo Cottone Milano is very 
eloquent, and I have little doubt that it was recorded 
in Milan. 

It was in April 1904 that Caruso made his last 
G. & T. record, Mattinata. The scene was now the 
Hotel Continental, Milan, and Mr. W. S. Derby was 
the Gramophone Co.’s recording expert, neither Mr. 


F. W. Gaisberg nor his brother being present on this 


occasion. Mr. Bauer quotes from an Italian musical 
paper which says that Caruso and _ Leoncavallo 
travelled to Milan expressly to make this record and 
then went to the Hotel Continental together. Mr. 
Bauer says, “ They intended to make some more 
records, but could not do it through lack of time.” 
Incidentally I feel I could make a very good guess 
at what was the main topic of conversation on their 
way to the hotel if the composer had the direction of 
it, for Leoncavallo was at this time full of his forth- 
coming opera Rolando, in which he was trying to 
persuade Caruso to create the rédle of Henning. 
Mattinata seems to have been available to the Italian 
public as early as May 1904, and is to be found in 
the catalogue issued in Italy on August 1st. As far 
as this country is concerned, the first announcement of 
Mattinata that I know of is in the July 1904 number 
of Gramophone News, which corresponded then to The 
Vowe of to-day. Mr. R. W. F. Potter has very kindly 
sent me the following extract from this publication : 
“Caruso’s new record. Ruggiero Leoncavallo, the 
famous Italian composer, has specially written and 
composed a song for the Gramophone & Typewriter, 
Ltd., entitled Mattinata (’Tis the Day), No. RL52034. 
We engaged Cav. Caruso to sing the above record, 
published at 10s. By special command Caruso sang 
before Their Majesties the King and Queen at Buck- 
ingham Palace when the Austrian Archduke was in 
England. By request the great Italian tenor sang our 
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song Mattinata accompanied by Mr. Landon Ronald. 
Cavalier Caruso is singing this song at all his social 
functions this season.” Mr. Potter tells me there is 
no mention in this issue of Gramophone News of Mi 
par d’udir ancora. For the very good reason, no doubt, 
that it had been recorded, as we have seen, in the 
autumn of the previous year. 

This completes the list of the historic Milan 
recordings. Taken for all in all, these twenty-two 
records are a priceless treasure. Those who only 
heard them with the reproduction of thirty-four years 
ago did not know how good they were, nor, I will 
venture to say, do those to-day who have not had the 
opportunity of hearing original copies of them in 
something like unplayed condition. Listening to some 
of the best of these, I am amazed at the wonderful 
freshness and naturalness of Caruso’s voice as recorded 
on them. In his early Victor records, as Mr. Hurst 
has shown, we hear an even greater singer, with the 
golden voice still untarnished, and I believe the final 
verdict will be that it is among his 1904-7 records that 
there are to be found the most marvellous specimens 
of his voice and art. As to which of these is the 
greatest we must not, of course, expect unanimity. 
For myself I do not think Caruso ever made a greater 
record, all things considered, than O Paradiso. It is 
not my favourite record ; I get more pleasure from 
listening to the 1904 Un solo instante e palpite and 
the 1905 Flower Song, but perhaps no music he ever 
sang afforded him such a perfect medium for his voice 
as O Paradiso. When he made this record in December 
1906 he was at the height of his powers and—hardly 
less important—the recording of the human voice was 
at last coming into its own. For it was Caruso’s good 
fortune that the recorder’s art had caught up to its 
job, so to speak, before the period of his fullest vocal 
glory had begun to pass away. In his singing of 
O Paradiso all the resources and lovely inflexions of 
his voice are displayed to perfection, and it seems to 
be the opinion of those who are qualified to speak on 
the interpretative side of singing that his rendering 
of Meyerbeer’s aria is a really great one. I heard 
him sing it in the Guildhall at Plymouth in 1go9, 
but was far too excited to retain any clear impressions ; 
whatever critical faculties I possessed in those far-off 
days were paralysed that evening by my feelings. 

More than fifteen years have passed since Caruso 
died, but his fame seems rather to increase than to 
diminish. Every day, thanks to the gramophone, his 
voice wakes to life in a thousand homes throughout the 
world. When I have asked Mr. Hurst to include-one 
of the lost Caruso records in one of his broadcasts his 
answer has been that people can hear Caruso whenever 
they like. This is true; and it is the fulfilment of 
the prophecy which Mr. Mackenzie made when in 
THE GRAMOPHONE of September 1924 he wrote these 
striking words: ‘“‘ His immortality is secure, for every 
day somewhere somebody will hear his voice for the 
first time and say, ‘ This was a singer.’ ” 
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ROUND AND ABOUT WITH W. R. A. 


A Great Friend of Music 


Every time I have occasion to use the Cobbett Cyclopedic 
Survey of Chamber Music I bless that great benefactor, and remember 
how, in my last chat with him, only a few weeks before the end, 
he recalled with a blend of pride and amusement that old 
N.G.S. adventure of recording Schubert into three or four 
horns, in ancient pre-electrical days (when we were members of 
the old Advisory Committee), and discussed the question of steel 
v. gut strings for fiddles, about which matter he showed all his 
familiar keenness. Few men have enjoyed a third of their lives 
in such fine freedom as our friend’s wise retirement from business 
at sixty allowed, and few have used their time, taste and money 
so valuably and joyfully, to enrich music-lovers old and young. 
We recall his typical, happy-spirited New Year gift of a record 
to N.G.S. members. They, and all of us, will ever think 
affectionately of one, among the best types our land produces 
—if only there were more Cobbetts growing up !—who honoured 
the art of music, and was himself an honour to the grand name 
of “ amateur.” 


Beethoven’s Rich Design 


Someone was asking whether the Beethoven Grande Fugue, 
Op. 133, had often been played in the place the composer meant 
it for—as the finale to Op. 130. I find M. d’Indy lamenting, 
in 1929, that chamber music societies “ never think ’’ of doing 
that. The fugue, he argues, is “‘ the commentary on” and “a 
magnificent image of’ the first movement of Op. 130: for he 
finds in the opening of the quartet ‘“‘a struggle between two 
instincts in the same individual: the gently imploring instinct 
and that of inexorable violence,”’ and, in the fugue, ‘‘ an opposi- 
tion between two antagonistic views of Nature, one gently 
melancholy, the other exuberant in its gaiety,’’ this latter failing 
to gain the upper hand. The publishers and his friends pre- 
vailed on Beethoven to drop the fugal finale. I have never 
heard, in the concert-room, Op. 130 with the fugue, but I find 
that the Kolisch Quartet has been playing it thus in America 
—an excellent idea which those who have the records (Budapest 
or Léner) can carry out for themselves, and thus obtain an unusual 
sense of the composer’s grand design. Speaking of benefactors, 
by the way, I notice that the concert at which the Kolisch played 
these works (with, as “ chaser,’ Schénberg’s latest, the Fourth 
Quartet, Op. 37, written in 1936 and first performed at Los 
Angeles on January gth) was given, free to the public, by the 
New York Public Library’s Music Division, through the generosity 
of Mrs. Coolidge. I remember seeing a little of the Depart- 
ment’s marvels of music equipment and service, and contrasting 
it with London’s meagre capacities. Anyone who has had to 
delve in the British Museum, wasting countless hours waiting 
for books, will realise how even a small-town American card- 
index method makes it depressing to think of our antiquated 
Bloomsbury follies, which even the most helpful of officials cannot 
mend. 


‘* Happy Phrases ”’ 


It may be remembered that I offered a small honorarium 
(“* but what’s the use of it, if he can’t play it ?”’) to the sender of 
what I thought the best “‘ happy phrase ” hitting off any aspect 


of music or music-maker. I meant original ones, but that was 
not specified, so I have not taken it into account, in adjudicating. 
One man’s idea of fun is another’s despair, so if my choice doesn’t 
appeal, please forgive. I place first Mr. Patric Stevenson’s 
County Antrim crack about “ carbuncular cadenzas,”’ wishing 
I had thought of it myself. An original effort. Several quote 
Tovey, of course. One of his cracks is about bad cadenzas: 
“the very appendicitis of music.”” I was quoting to my Morley 


class the other day the rich phrase which has struck Mr. David 
Brodie—the slow movement of Beethoven’s violin concerto 4; 
** the apotheosis of sublime inaction.” I like, too, Mr. Brodie’ 
anecdote of Rubinstein’s (Anton, presumably) telling Lamond; 
‘‘Always remember that Haydn is the way to the heaven of music, 
Mozart is heaven itself, and Beethoven is the god therein,” 
Another Toveyan crack, perhaps a trifle esoteric, is mentioned 
by Mr. Ian C. Gilchrist. Speaking about Berlioz’s own stories 
of himself and his works, Sir Donald says: ‘“ There, then, 
let Berlioz lie ; the whitest liar since Cyrano. This sentence js 
a completely Berliozian enharmonic modulation.” I have been 
chuckling over many such remarks in the last two Tovey volume, 
and am glad to find that they appeal to several competitors. It 
would be interesting sometime to discuss the author’s view of 
the annotator as ‘‘ counsel for the defence.”’ If you read hir on 
Bruckner, he may seem to defend to extremity ; but you find 
more pungent comment on this composer in various annotation 
of other musicians’ works. Mr. Gilchrist also remembers a 
London daily paper’s criticism of the famous Bach-Klenovsky 
production. After the composer of the ‘“‘ bedlam let loose ”’ ha¢ 
bowed, “‘ From distant Leipzig came a horrid rumble. Twa 
the mighty Cantor turning in his grave.”’_ I recall a particularly 
mordant use of this phrase by Mr. Newman, who began a notice 
which gave me a morning’s delight when I lay in hospita! in 
Birmingham, after the war. He began somewhat in this way: 
** The first thing the committee of the Society ought to do is to 
go to the Villa Wahnfried and put Wagner on his back again, 
for last night’s concert must have made him turn in his 
grave.” 


Mr. Harold Belchambers saw a criticism of the performance 
of a piano and ’cello sonata in which, evidently, the ’cellist had 
been hard put to it to hold his own: ‘‘ The soloist was accon- 
panied by the usual harmonious blacksmith at the piano.” 
Mr. Adam Black, recalling an old song about Mariar, who 
pleaded with Fred to stop pushing the swing (whereupon, d 
course, he swung it higher), moralises on a current problem: 
** Swing : swinger : swingest—Easy is the descent into Avernus.” 
I seem to remember that somebody was lately seeking a definition 
of ‘‘ Swing.”” Nobody seems to have thought of giving a twis 
to the hangman’s rope. . 


Sir Percy Buck’s happy phrase about at least some of Raveli§ 
music is quoted by Mr. G. J. Cuming: its ‘‘ appealing quem:- 
lousness.”” I call that very apt. 


“ec 


Our Chief’s caustic “ classic definition of a cinema organ: ‘2 
choir of broken-down angels singing in a kitchen boiler,’ ”’ ha 
stayed sweetly in the mind of Mr. M. Cannon, who also cor- 
tributes a story of a forward student at a W.E.A. music class,’ 
persistent irrelevant interrupter. When the lecturer came to 
deal with the harp, she gushed: ‘‘ Oh, Mr. X, I should so love 
to play the harp. Where do you think I could get one cheap ?” 
Voice from the back, in audible-undertoned menace: “‘ If sh¢ 
goes on a bit longer she’ll get one free.”” An oddity that ha 
got between Mr. R. M. Macaulay and the serious assessment ¢ 
the theme of the finale of Beethoven’s violin concerto is th 
phrase ‘‘ Papa and Alec,” running in the rhythm of a movemen! 
which, I confess, I should almost always prefer, after that greal 
slow movement, to go without. Last of the quotations I hav 
room for is the old but nutty one which Mr. A. D. Hill sends: 
*“* T’ve tried ’e in A,” said the accompanist at the village concerti 
to the local tenor, “‘ an’ I’ve tried ’e in A flat, but, dang it, man, 
I can’t play between t’ cracks !.” 


My cordial thanks to all entrants, for their trouble (they 
represented, by the way, England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales); 
and also for the pleasant word that several of them pass upol 
the Roundabout. : 

W. R. A. 
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SECOND 


THE BEETHOVEN PIANO CONCERTOS 

Of Nos. 1 and 2 there appear to be single recordings only, 
by Schnabel and the L.S.O. (1) and L.P.O. (2), both with 
Sargent. Schnabel has also played the other three. The other 
players are Hambourg, Backhaus, Szreter and Gieseking—a fairly 
wide though not, considering the position of the works, a very 
highly representative body. Another recording of the Third, by 
Erdmann and the Berlin Philharmonic (Rother), is done by 
Teletunken, but has not yet reached us (these reviews take up 
again only records that have already come to this journal in the 
ordinary way for first review). 

The first two concertos ought to be reversed in numeration. 
The {first was the one in B flat, Op. 19 (called No. 2), composed 
before March 1795. The second, Op. 15, in C (called No. 1), 
came out early in 1801, but was written rather earlier, the third, 
in C minor (Op. 37), bearing the date 1800. The fourth, in G 
(Op. 58), belongs to about 1805, and the last, in E flat (Op. 73), 
to 1409. There are fragments of three others, which it would be 
interesting to have recorded. 


THIRD PIANO CONCERTO 
Hambourg and London Symphony Orchestra (Sargent). 
H.M.V. C1865-8. 
Schnabel and London Philharmonic Orchestra (Sargent). 
4.M.V. DB1940-4. 

Schnabel takes nine sides, the fill-up being the Rondo, Op. 51, 
No. 1. Something about the work and the set appeared in 
October 1933, p. 182. I could have wished, for both, a more 
poetically minded conductor. The playing is on the stodgy side, 
though excellently clean. This early, blossoming Beethoven wants 
more delicacy of orchestral nuance and phrasing. The elements 
in the music which the playing (and this applies, too, to Schnabel’s 
solo work) best supports are those of concision and strength. The 
orchestra in the DB set is better impelled, and the tone rather 
brighter. Mr. Hambourg is not very well heard in soft passages, 
and the orchestra’s style does not perfectly cohere with his—e.g., 
middle of side 2, where it seems to stick. The opening of the slow 
movement is a difficult passage to record, pp. Schnabel broods 
most tenderly over it, and his later-recorded tone is better, though 
there are players who can make the piano sound still more tender. 
What a fine sense of Beethoven’s power of slow sustainment we 
get from this movement! It reaches forward well into his later 
period. The wind-up, after the little solo cadenza, with its teasing 
reminder of the first symphony’s pussyfootism, touches, in its 
opening, the start of the Finale, and, very near the end, skits the 
scalically-descending E flat second theme, with its ‘ Scots snap ” 
rhythm—the run now being in even quavers. I think the extra 
money for the trim, true and tasty Schnabel set is well spent, here. 


FOURTH PIANO CONCERTO 
Szreter and Berlin State Orchestra (Weissmann). Parlophone 
E10533-6. 
Ni and London Symphony Orchestra (Ronald). 
H.M.V. DB1425-8. 
Schnabel and London Philharmonic Orchestra (Sargent). 
H.M.V. DB1886-9. 

Note that the Encyclopedia says, by error, that the Backhaus 
(which it spells ‘‘ Bachaus ”’) is conducted by Barbirolli. The 
recording gives greater warmth in the newer H.M.V. (Schnabel). 
The older (not an old) one is of a harder sheen. It is warmth of 
tone we want in those strings, and in favourable conditions (by 
no means always found) the new recording can very comfortingly 
offer us that. Especially in the piano do we want colour, and 
variety of colour. But the Backhaus is so clear and strongly 
directed that it is almost as good as I can wish. Szreter’s is a 
plain, pleasant account, but the tone is dimmer all round, as is 
only to be expected in what we must now account an aged 
recording. In the slow movement the weak tone is most notice- 
able : here, even if you do not figure the music as Orpheus taming 
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the beasts—Liszt’s imagination—you need a much firmer tone for 
the strings’ unison denials. The Schnabel set is strongest here, 
orchestrally, but I do not like one pianist more than another. The 
sostenuto records slightly better in Schnabel. It is in such loud 
passages as those in the Rondo that I like this recording less. The 
slight buzzlement gets between me and the real live strings. In 
one or two points of rhythmic precision I prefer Backhaus. There 
is.a tiny “‘ bone ” in Schnabel, that sometimes sticks out. On the 
balance of richer tone, I think most people would prefer him. 
I cannot say that, with my particular weighing-scales, one tots 
up to much more than the other. But as to totting, tot homines . . . 


FIFTH PIANO CONCERTO 

Kempff and Berlin Philharmonic (Raabe). 
CA8248-52. 

Gieseking and Vienna Philharmonic (Walter). 
LX342-6. 

Schnabel and London Symphony Orchestra (Sargent). 
H.M.V. DB1685-9. 

Backhaus and Royal Albert Hall Orchestra (Ronald). 
H.M.V. D1198-201. 

Of the newer recordings, the Kempff was dealt with in October 
1936 (p. 198), the Gieseking in December 1934 (p. 260), and the 
Schnabel in July 1932 (p. 65)—two-year intervals. The other, 
as many will remember, is a product of that 1927 centenary whose 
multitudinous fruits, alas, could scarcely, in our barns, be housed, 
never mind fully tasted. That crop, a decade ago, was pro-deeg- 
ious! Gieseking has a Bach Partita fill-up, and Kempff a chorale 
prelude. I have always liked Backhaus’s strong wisdom. The old 
recording alone will debar this from most people’s choice ; though 
there are times when, if you know the music, you like, above 
everything, to have this sort of hand at its helm. Schnabel’s tone 
has a bit of added brittle glitter, that I commented on before: I 
can’t care much for it, but I do like the player’s style. That (for 
my private pleasure) weighs more than the recorded tone, though 
in such cases I naturally wish the tone were as agreeable to me as 
the style. But one can listen for pleasure, or for business. The 
professional musician must make the distinction. Some people 
wonder how a critic can enjoy a concert, either when he is there 
on business, or for pure pleasure. Well, he enjoys it in different 
ways, each time. When on business, he enjoys stretching his 
critical faculties and exercising his art, as any man does in working 
at a job that is at all congenial. When off duty, one listens with a 
happy sense of freedom from a responsibility that can never be 
light. At such a time, I should enjoy style, and forget the tone’s 
harsh tinge. But for general critical purposes, I try not to forget 
anything, but to set down, like an analytical chemist, all I find 
in the sample. But there are still the problems of shopping for 
other folk’s unknown temperaments and tastes ! 

On first hearing Kempff, I remarked (from memory) that he is 
less magisterial than Schnabel, and the tone might be a bit 
bigger, with advantage ; it is occasionally rather tubby. Kempff, 
a little deliberate, is a clean phraser and good poiser. He never 
intrudes on the music, and there need be no hesitation, if one 
must save money, in getting his set, which very sensibly and like- 
ably gives you the plain facts of the work, on a smallish but well- 
balanced scale. Gieseking’s tone is smaller than Schnabel’s—the 
piano probably accounts for a fair amount of that; and in a 
quiet passage I prefer Schnabel’s, which then is most satisfying. 
There is also the question of size, raised in January with such 
delicate modesty, by the gentleman who thanked God that he is 
not as other men are (or, rather, as musicians are: a refined 
difference). What shall one say about that ?—except that some 
value perfect clarity more than high volumetric content; some 
like to dream, others to be drummed broad awake; some, 
maybe, have a different conception of (a) the music, (b) what the 
orchestra sounds like in life, and (¢) what a gramophone should 
and should not attempt, from the conception of these things held 
by others. And then there is our old friend De gustibus, that may 
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be applied to any element at all, from the style and philosophy of 
the reading to the truth of the timps. There is taste, and there are 
tastes (forgive my gentle insistence that these are widely different 
things), in all possible elements of the complete performance. I 
hope I have never left obscure what I seek from recording. What 
I enjoy best in “ readings,’ being a matter of complex esthetic 
values, is always more difficult to define, though I try to deal with 
that too. As to the gramophone’s dealings with tone, I thought I 
had long ago said what I seek, in my hopeful travels through that 
particular world. I want the nearest possible illusion of reality. 
That illusion does not, of course, consist in bringing the band into 
my room, whether it be large or small, but in taking me to Queen’s 
(or some other good) Hall. I do not think any perfect illusion is 
possible—or, at any rate, has yet been produced ; and what is 
** reality ’’ to me may be unreality to someone else. Is not there, 
in these matters, much of the Two Knights and the Shield ? 
You remember how, approaching it from different sides, each 
swore it was painted a different colour. Even two people coming 
to the same side might see differently : there is colour-blindness ; 
or the sun may be in your eyes, or be tinting the real colour ; or, 
one person may be an artist and the other a man of a different 
profession, in which exact colour values are not a constant and 
essential preoccupation, some other faculty than the visual being 
chiefly required, in his work. 

Or the matter may go deeper. You remember Stevenson’s 
experience with the French peasant woman who was combing 
her daughter’s hair. “I made her my compliments upon its 
beauty. ‘Oh, no,’ said the mother, ‘ it is not so beautiful as it 
ought to be. Look, it is too fine.’ Thus does a wise peasantry 
console itself under adverse physical circumstances, and, by a 
startling democratic process, the defects of the majority decide 
the type of beauty.” ; 

That second movement, with muted strings (in the upper parts 
only), seems to muse most delicately in Kempff’s recording. 
Gieseking’s is faster, Schnabel’s rightly (as I feel) slow and rich. 
Kempf?’s level of tone is more like that of the old Backhaus. This 


is kindly in its quiet way, but there is more juice in Schnabel 
(side 7)—more crescendo, more follow-through, more bass: the 
things that the newer recording can catch—if the player does 
them. Schnabel is a wee bit dry for my general liking, on the whole. 
So, too, is Kempff. Gieseking sounds a little less intimately tender 


and affectionate. It is in the Finale that Schnabel’s recording 
excitements may be best liked. Kempff keeps a steady level all 
through, and the set gives a good sound account of the work, 
though not an exciting one. This is quite recommendable for the 
one kind of purse. For the other, Schnabel, if you like the com- 
bination of high colour and clang with good depth, more than the 
greater clarity, less clang and slightly less depth of Gieseking. 
If your choice is t’other way, t’other way be it. And, if I may 
kindly urge it to one and all, the matter of taste (or tastes) in such 
things is not on the footing of mathematical proof. Imaginative 
proof, yes: but to whom ? Only to him who is prepared to think 
and feel as you do. Often one can like two different performances 
equally well. I think this capacity grows by experience: one 
finds that there are more sorts of excellence than one thought ; 
and they are usually combined in very diverse ways, so that A 
goes up on one quality, and down on another, while B reverses 
the proportions: and the elements to consider may be very 
numerous. 

I always try to think for the castaway in Karamaraboojoo, a 
thousand miles from the nearest gramophone shop ; but he is no 
more different from you and me, in the probable diversity of his 
likes and dislikes, than the man in Cardiff or Chertsey. We all 
want “ the best,” but that, in my opinion, is often an abstraction : 
there are frequently several equally good. So J think ; but others, 
with the same choice, might pick out one, which to them would 
be an easy winner. So long as we realise the great differences in 
the ways we are made and brought up, we can get happily along 
our road, travelling hopefully in good fellowship—except when 
an occasional bit of mud is flung up by some speeding car, 
honking its thanks that it is not as other road-users are. Maybe 
they say “ Amen,” thinks your— W. R. A, 
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Debussy. Edward Lockspeiser. (Dent, 4s. 6d.) 

Apart from the English translation of Vallas’ book on Debusy, 
a costly work, there was nothing for the English reader aboy 
this composer except Mrs. Lieblich’s little book published y 
long ago as 1909, and therefore excluding all his later work, and 
stray articles here and there. Now Mr. Lockspeiser fills the 
with a most interesting volume in the excellent ‘‘ Mast 
Musicians ”’ series. 

His book is valuable for the detailed account of Debussy; 
personal life, which was not included in Vallas’ work: and jf 
the description of the music is rather scrappy it is sufficient, fo 
in any case Debussy’s music is the last to be subjected to intensive 
analysis. In his anxiety to excape the Scylla of Wagner, Debusy 
falls into the Charybdis of sensualism. His music, as Mr, 
Lockspeiser says, is not of sentiments but of sensations. Nothing 
so quickly palls. It is lovely while it lasts: but how long wil 
it last ? 

The strange and difficult character of the man is very clearly 
sketched in these pages and the resultant portrait is a sad one, 
His greatest work, Pelléas et Mélisande, is, as Ernest Newman ha 
said, a kind of musical mule, without pride of paternity or hop 
of posterity. It is not to such music that men will turn fo 
inspiration but merely for titillation. Like the title of one of the 
piano preludes, Debussy’s music is perfumed sound that vanish 
upon the air. But it is only fair to recognise that he not only 
enriched the musical palette but that there are times when it 
is very pleasant to turn to this delicate and fastidious composer, 
who rarely assaults but only woos our ears, and who, in particular, 
added much valuable material to the pianist’s repertoire. As 
in the other volumes of this well-produced series there are full 
lists of works, a calendar of events, a bibliography, personalia, 
and also some unpublished letters. 

The only error I have come across is the reason assigned for 
the action of the Archbishop of Paris in censuring Debussy’s 
miracle-play Le Martyre de Saint Sebastien. It was not because 
Debussy had written the music or because the play introduced 
a saint upon the stage—d’Indy’s Legende de Jean-Cristophe was 
not banned—but because the libretto, by d’Annunzio, was pagan 
in intention and unpleasantly sensual. The play has again been 
banned in Italy for the same good reasons. 

A. R. 





CHAMBER MUSIC RECITALS—NEW STYLE 


A smoking concert at the Wigmore Hall with half-crown tickets 
admitting to any part of the hall, at 5.30 on a Thursday afternoon 
(the 18th), has every promise of success as André Mangeot' 
latest contribution to the amenities of music. The ‘‘ Proms” 
may be an analogy, though M. Mangeot would probably claim 
that he was merely reverting to the earliest conditions of chamber 
music concerts ; but the fact is that the gramophone and radio 
have produced the audience’s need for comfort and informality 
if good music is to be enjoyed to the full. 

The International String Quartet will be playing the string 
quartet of Delius, two four-part Fantasias of Purcell, and Schubert's 
Quartet in G major, Op. 161 ; and Mlle. Diane Van Dommelen 
will recite the ballade which Villon wrote at his mother’s request 
“pour prier Nostre Dame” to Bernard van Dieren’s music 
for the string quartet. 

Four days later the unnamed trio (Beatrice Huckell and André 
Mangeot, violins, and John Ticehurst, harpsichord) which has 
had so adventurous a tour in the West of England will 
play at the Aolian Hall, in similar conditions of a popular price 
and a haze of tobacco smoke, the original version, from the 
British Museum MS., of Purcell’s four-part sonata, which is 
really a chaconne, and will give the (probably) first performance 
in England of a newly discovered Bach Sonata for two violins 
and figured bass. 
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BACH 
Bist du bei mir. Ich halte treulich still. 


Jo Vincent (soprano) with harpsichord 
and ’cello accompaniment. 1 10” record. 
2/6 


STRAVINSKY 


Violin Concerto in D major. 


Samuel Dushkin and Lamoureux Orch- 
estra under M. Igor Stravinsky. 
3 12” records. 8/6 each 


MOZART 


Concerto for Bassoon and Orchestra. 
Fernand Oubradous and French Sym- 
phony Orchestra under M. Bigot. 

2 12” records. 6/3 each 


BRAHMS 


Violin Concerto. 


Georg Kulenkampff and Berlin Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. 5 12” records. 6/- each 


Review’? 











CHABRIER 


L’Ile heureuse. Ballade des gros dindons. 
Pierre Bernac (baritone) with piano 
accomp. by Francis Poulence. 
110” record. 5/9 


RAVEL 


Sur lherbe. Saint. 
Pierre Bernac (baritone) with piano 
accomp. by Francis Poulenc 
1 10” record. 5/9 


DEBUSSY 


Trios Chansons de France. 
Pierre Bernac (baritone) with piano 
accomp. by Francis Poulenc. 
1 10” record. 5/9 


FAURE 


Prison. Jardin nocturne. 
Pierre Pernac (baritone) with piano 
accomp. by Francis Poulenc. 
1 10” record. 5/9 





IMINGTON VAN Wyck J 


42/3 CRANBOURN STREET, 
LONDON .W.C.2 


(Just opposite the Hippodrome) 
Gerrard 1171. 


Fibre needles only used in demonstrations. 
No record is ever touched with a metal needle. 
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BRAHMS VIOLIN CONCERTO IN D MAJOR 
5 Kecocds on Telefunken at Of each 


itis a phenomenal success— 


make sure of your copy NOW 
“or 


A FEW MORE OUTSTANDING RECORDINGS 


You are cordially invited to call and 
hear them without obligation to purchase 
TOSCANINI and the New York Philharmonic Orchestra. “ Variations on a Theme of Haydn ”’ (Brahms). 
(His Master’s Voice) 2 Records at 6/- each. 
BEECHAM and the London Philharmonic Orchestra. “Le Carnaval Romain’ Overture. (Columbia) 6/-. 
FORELLEN (“The Trout ’’) Quintet (Schubert), a new, beautiful recording. (Telefunken) 4 Records at 6/- each. 
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ANALYTICAL NOTES 


The GRAMOPHONE 


AND FIRST REVIEWS 


[Those marked with an asterisk (*) are additions to the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue or Columbia Collector’s List.] 


ORCHESTRAL 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE 

Artur and Karl Ulrich Schnabel, with London Symphony 
Orchestra (Boult): Concerto for two pianos, in C (Bach). 
H.M.V. DB3041-2-3 (12 in., 18s.). 

I was reading, in Charles Graves’s The Price of Pleasure (at times 
a depressing book, since it shows how much silly money is spent), 
that Herr Schnabel senior in recording ‘‘ is most businesslike, and 
is his own most violent critic. Having rehearsed dozens of times, 
he will go on and on, making dozens of ‘ master waxes,’ until he 
feels absolutely satisfied.’” That is cheering. I used to wonder 
how some performers—and orchestras—could manage with so 
little recording rehearsal. It is very pleasant to hear this concerto 
played as one wishes it would sound under domestic conditions. 
It can well be enjoyed in two-piano form at home, for the 
orchestral parts matter little: they are mostly just an accompani- 
ment. Of the three two-piano concertos, two are arrangements ; 
this one was written for pianos. There is nothing sensational in 
this performance or recording: just clean, ample tone, without 
any clang that one does not detect in first-ear listening. In one 
place (three bars after letter E—56, H.M.V. scale), the first 
player takes F and G instead of F sharp and G sharp, which 
latter note makes a piquant clash with a plain G in the 
left hand. But I do not know what the autograph says, 
so my copy (Peters) may conceivably be wrong: though I 
doubt it. The two players are as one. Some people prefer 
a little difference in tone-colour, in duets—using, ¢.g., different 
makes of piano. In such works as this, the interplay is best 
taken in by eye; perhaps the listener without the score loses 
something of the contrapuntal sport—which might be likened, in 
part, to that which morris-dancing offers ; others might find an 
analogy with long rallies in tennis, if you could imagine a little 
juggling going on simultaneously. Bach’s juggling is so easy that 
it is apt to be overlooked. The way he extends any of the thoughts 
for a few moments is likely to catch any ear. Some of his key- 
diversities are worth study from the score. He lifts the music on 
to various key-planes or (as Tovey’s figure goes) aural ‘‘ perspec- 
tives.” It is the broad changes that signify most ; but even at the 
start, Bach glides, in bar 5, into D minor, and immediately 
afterwards into A minor, and back through D minor to C major, 
in bar 7. (Anyone who does not happen to know the music can 
count the beats—four in the bar—by the first three chords, which 
have as melody notes E, F and G, on beats 1, 2 and 3 of bar 1.) 
Then, how solid and satisfying is the first big move, to key G, 
beginning at fifteen, and ending, in the one-piano part, at twenty- 
two. There is, by the way, an odd little tendency to hurry in 
scales—twenty-one, for example. 

Second Movement.—The ovvero in the speed indication means “‘or.”” 
Exact general definition of such words as Adagio or Largo is 
impossible. Much depends on the period, and the composer’s 
habits in using such words. A Bach-Handel Presto, ¢.g., is not a 
Beethoven’s. The slow movement has to be heard, perhaps, with 
almost other-worldly ears, for full enjoyment. These placid 
meditations of Bach’s, without much of the colour to which we 
have become so used in later piano-writing, using the piano keys 
as simply four members of a thinking-team (each player uses only 
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two parts), take us into a quiet backwater of sensibility. There 
are two chief lines—the opening phrase, and that at eighteen, 
syncopated, in the top part. The players take a full slow pace, 
rather slower, I think, than most, and use some rubato which 
does not always seem to me to add to the meaning of the phrases ; 
but it is all affectionate and reverent. 

Finale.—In the fugue, some would prefer more flamboyant tone. 
It is not dry, but the players seem to be reminding us of their 
attitude that the interest is in the music, not the tone. The 
orchestra enriches the movement more than it did the first. The 
last page or two bring the strongest climaxes and the fullest key- 
interest. In commending this to lovers of the pure water of Bach, 
I will not say that the water is unaerated : the better phrase would 
be, not gaseous. The term may, to a small degree, work both 
ways. I happened to be brought up on Bach, and this work is 
an old finger-friend. Without any show of “ brilliance,’”’ the 
players seem to me to offer, very honestly and, for me, adequately, 
the facts of the music. 


*Casals and London Symphony Orchestra (Ronald) : Con- 
certo in B flat (Boccherini). H.M.V. DB3056-7-8 (12 in., 
18s.). 

Boccherini is one of the prolific people whom we are apt to 
think too little of. Four hundred and sixty-seven instrumental 
works in a life of sixty-two years (1743-1805) did not sustain him 
in comfort: he died poor and neglected ; but in his time Haydn 
thought well of him. Perhaps we scarcely realise the handicap of 
the good, but not great, composers who lived in the Haydn- 
Mozart era. They cannot all have been negligible, or mere 
rubber-stamps. Yet few histories of one volume now mention 
them—the excellent Nef, for instance, doesn’t name Luigi 
Boccherini, who, a fine ’cellist, wrote widely for the instrument, 
as well as for the other strings. You may remember that the 
N.G.S. recorded a Boccherini quartet ; and the Russian Ballet 
dance Scuola di Ballo, a Goldoni comedy adapted by Massine to 
this composer’s music. So more than the one famous little Minuet 
has survived ; and his native townsfolk got up a centenary 
celebration in 1905. The B.B.C. has now and again given us one 
of his symphonies, and here is the splendid ’cellist making a 
concerto sparkle and tell good stories. The diversity of attack and 
phrasing is sure to delight everybody. I like, as regards the music’s 
style, the flexibility and friendly breadth: Boccherini may not 
go deep, but he has a way with him, that, when you compare 
him with Haydn, shows a quite different nature. It seems to me, 
on but small knowledge of his works, that it is in this way of setting 
forth a story, in a certain anecdotal colour of setting, that 
Boccherini shines, rather than in any craft of device, such as 
abounded in Haydn. There are few bits of the decorative fun 
that in Haydn bring the frequent smile. I recall no fugues ; and 
this work is innocent of high developmental exploit. But to hear 
Casals pull the anecdotes in such a ripe, manly way is sufficient 
sport. The tone always coheres: it is recorded with a power and 
realism that bring applause. Mark, for instance, the low bass 
quality. The slow movement ruminates rather heavily, as regards 
the matter. It may be here that the composer would fall a good 
deal below Haydn, if we heard enough of him. It sounds 
impressive, but I cannot feel much in it. There is little beside the 
tune, and that slumps, to my ear ; at this pace, anyway. I have 
no idea whether Boccherini suggested any. Probably not. There 
is, early on side 4, an attempt to work up a bit ; but the repetitive 
nature of it seems to mark the composer as short of lifting-power. 
The whole movement has doughy or bovine quality, for me. The 
facade is fairly impressive, but there does not seem anybody in 
particular at home, behind it. The Finale, a rondo, is started very 
deliberately. It matches the first movement well in the pleasant 
setting side by side of themes which one always wishes would be 
developed, but which are merely sewn together, not annealed by 
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any use of strong material out of their bodies. Boccherini’s tunes 
are his own: that is the best part of him ; he has a turn of phrase 
that is his, not anybody else’s ; but he either doesn’t know what 
to do with the tunes, or doesn’t care to do more than display them. 
He is, as I have said, an anecdotal colourist, and if we do not 
expect too much, he can be enjoyed for that. So can Casals, in all 
the exploitation of his fine range of colours, alow and aloft. These 
records probably exhibit them (especially in the long cadenza 
—presumably his own, though I know not) as admirably as it is 
possible for discs to do. 


Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra, New York (Toscanini) : 
Overture to Semiramide (Rossini). H.M.V. DB3079-80 
(12 in., 12s8.). 


It was Toscanini’s handling of another Rossini Overture— 
that to the Barber (D1835)—that, for many, opened up a new 
era. The same qualities are found in the recordings of this rather 
scrappy Overture, which most of us, I suppose, remember best 
from the old Star Folio piano version. The older end may 
remember the air Bel raggio, and their parents’ accounts of Grisi 
in the part of Semiramis ; later, Tetrazzini. It appears that 
this is the first time that four sides have been given to the Overture. 
It could have been got upon three, with a little cutting, for one 
side is but thinly occupied, and Toscanini begins late, more than 
once. 

People were saying when Rossini wrote Semiramide (1823) 
that he was noisy: Berlioz opined that it was only to waken the 
sleepy public. Some of the bangs would do that. They are 
recorded with extraordinary vim ; bombs, rather than fireworks. 
But he made some very sweet sounds—the horns, for instance, 
spoke as rarely they had done before. We hear them in the 
slow airs which immediately follow the opening rally of ‘‘ Signor 
Crescendo.” The music here is from a duet between Semiramis, 
the murderess Queen of Babylon, and Arsaces, commander of 
the army, with whom she is in love (but she does not know that 
he is her son). The Voltaire story, on which Rossini built, tells 
how Prince Assur, when the ghost of the murdered king announced 
Arsaces as his successor, tried to kill the youth, but stabbed 
Semiramis instead when she rushed between them. Arsaces then 
killed Assur and ascended the throne. (This, by the way, is the 
source of the classic M.N.D. reference in the clodhoppers’ play 
to “‘ Ninny’s tomb.’’) 

The music is a real period-piece and as such worth hearing 
in this gorgeous setting amidst which it seems a shame even to 
remark a tiny, piccolo fluff. There is something for example of 
Rossini’s flamboyant, theatrical fustian, recorded as such material 
ought to be—with polish, conviction and drive, as if it really 
mattered enormously—the Overture deserves to be remembered. 


Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra (Walter): Eine kleine 
Nachtmusik (Mozart). H.M.V. DB3075-6 (12 in., 12s.). 


It was only in January that I was listening to several recordings 
of this, and wishing that the old Columbia Walter could be re- 
done. Here is an entirely delightful pair of discs. Readers will 
by now be familiar with the particular resonance of the Vienna 
Orchestra’s chamber, and the bloom that it gives, without 
essentially obscuring detail ; but I can’conceive that a few may 
prefer a chamber without the aura. It may or may not affect 
the sensation of immediacy and “ first-ear ’’ quality that we all 
appreciate. I was saying not long ago something to the effect 
that one likes to feel in the concert-hall with the orchestra: I, 
for one, don’t want the band in my room. There is a difference ! 
But when one says, ‘“‘ I want an orchestral record to sound like 
the orchestra,” that is not so simple as it sounds. If the orchestra 
is new to me, how can [ tell how it ought to sound ? And 
where—in Queen’s Hall, or the recording studio ? There is a 
lot of difference. And do I want the orchestra to sound, in my 
room (which may be tiny or may be large), just as it does in, 
say, Queen’s Hall ? It can’t. Thus, I have to accept some 
change ; and how much change am I going to accept ? Who 
can tell me how much I ought to accept ? Am I, for that 
matter, a tellable person ? Or do I know it all—or think I do ? 
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Each of us, probably, thinks he knows enough to suit his ow, 
needs. If, then, an orchestra which I know “ at first ear ’’ doesn’ 
sound on a record as I am sure it can sound in a good hall 
I say so. (But orchestras have their off-days, like you and me) 
I may be wrong about the technical reasons for its sounding x 
it does—I have never professed to know much about that: 
beyond a fair practical knowledge of the oddities of acoustics, 
I have always relied for the deeper science of the thing, and 
never in vain, on such good colleagues as P. W. and his staff 
All I can claim is that I know what a good many differen 
orchestras sound like in their homes, and what they sound like 
when recorded ; that there are, inevitably, differences between 
the concert-hall sounds and any recorded sounds whatever; 
and that I enjoy records best when the differences are least. 
Music such as this of Mozart’s, written for light occasions, js 
all the better for a gentle application of the “‘ after dinner” 
comfort. Here I find that in the rounding of a phrase, the 
tiniest fullness given to a long note, the way in which a littk 
run down the scale is given full brushwork. Such little touche 
bring out the bouquet, as the warmth of the hand does, in the 
rare old liqueur—so they tell me: I get no opportunities o 
trying these refinements. There is a good word of Mr. Newman's, 
who quotes Wagner’s remarks on tempo. It is, he said, a 
matter not merely of time but of melos—‘*‘ the singing soul of the 
melody.” ‘* The right conception of the melos alone can giv 
the right tempo; the two are one and indivisible ; the one 
conditions the other.’”” Mr. Newman adds: “ The life of a 
musical phrase is something subtly compounded of tempo, of 
dynamics, and of all that we mean by song—the suffusion of the 
melodic line with accents and nuances that make it live, in 
correspondence with the life it had within the brain of the 
composer who poured out his heart in it.”” These words, I think, 
will be applauded by all—perhaps most keenly by those who 
have been brought up in the midst of good singing and fiddling, 
It stands for my view of Walter’s second movement playing. 
The finale’s pace happens also to suit me toa T. The swelling 
is always in nice proportion, and the music is left alone until 
an effect is wanted. Much virtue in leaving alone: it is 
a conductor’s greatest quality, when all is said and done. But 
there is more in it that your or my “ leaving alone” would 
mean. The set pleases me exceedingly, in every respect. 


Philadelphia Orchestra (Stokowski) : Danse Macabre (Saint- 
Saéns). H.M.V. DB3077 (12 in., 6s.). 


This good old-timer is safe in the hands of the Phily. Saint 
Saéns, when we have had our joke at him, was a sparkling blend 
of French lively sensibility (the French—and the Irish—have 
the best back-chat in the world) with a sound classicism which 
is apt to come through at all times : now and again, in an amusing 
light—just as amusing, though in another fashion, as the fiddle’s 
upper diminished fifth here (a semitone less than the perfect 
fifth, the normal tuning). The silky solo string and the perky, 
mordant wind at once strike the ear. With the massed string 
entry the band “ puts on the Ritz”: an exquisite swagger. 
Follows a bit of the before-mentioned classical learning, in the 
imitations. Such aristocratic tone is delicious, in this most 
harmless of tone-poems—for I have never found anyone who 
would quite play up, and shiver at it. The first inch of side 2 
contains quite a lot of matter and skill. The detail is right in 
your ear, but the sound is kind to it. I have enjoyed, on a 
time, a rather-more-than-life- (or rather, death-) size impression 
in such music, but this one suits me best of all. The Phily (of 
which Ormandy is now co-conductor) is a great orchestra indeed. 
I hope to be hearing it in its home again, in the next month or 
two. Its history is set forth by Ronald F. Eyer in Musical 
America for January 25. Fritz Scheel, about the turn of the 
century, excited Philadelphians’ interest in orchestral music. 
Patrons were found, for charity (how often has music had to 
get going under such auspices!). The orchestra was set up. 
120 patrons subscribed £3,000, and for a while ‘ the public 
exhibited vast indifference”: deficits boomed ; lighter pro- 
grammes were demanded. The wise Scheel compromised with 
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separate, ‘‘ popular ”’ concerts, but kept the big stuff in its proper 
place, by itself. Women played a big part in putting things on 
a sound footing. They always do, in America. Scheel died, 
was succeeded by Pohlig, a Bohemian, and then, in 1912, by 
London-born Leopold Stokowski, Mus.B., Oxon., who was then 
about thirty. He began in a big way, and in 1916 asked to 
spend nearly as much as the old guarantee fund, for the first 
American performance of Mahler’s Eighth. After the war the 
big magazine proprietor Bok anonymously took over the deficits 
for a period, provided a permanent endowment fund were raised. 
It was done, to a marvellous tune of money, in 1919 ; and now 
the guarantee fund is nearly £400,000. Two of the best things 
the orchestra has done are its children’s concerts, and _ its 
collaborating in opera—Schénberg, Wozzeck, Stravinsky, besides 
many classics. Two years ago I heard them play in Schstako- 
vitch’s Lady Macbeth of Mzensk—a very different effect from 
our concert performance by the B.B.C., worthy though that was 
of praise. Those ‘‘ Art of Musical Russia” singers and actors 
mace a world of difference. 


Boston Promenade Orchestra (Fiedler) : Waltz from “ The 
Sleeping Beauty” ballet (Tchaikovsky) and Polonaise 
Militaire in A major (Chopin, orch. by Glazounoy). 
H.M.V. C2892 (12 in., 4s.). 

The first piece takes us back to the old Imperial Opera in the 
Russia of 1890 and then to the Stravinsky-Diaghilev production 
of some sixteen years ago to which English and foreign society 
flocked, and in which Carlotta Brianza, the original Sleeping 
Beauty, played the Wicked Fairy. They called it the Sleeping 
Princess then so that it should not be thought of as a pantomime. 
Three hundred costumes, six stage settings, Bakst and all the 
old glorious: those were the days. Here the waltz is recorded 


rather starringly and coarsely, in a way which to me shoots 
past the style. 
The recording better suits the proud processional Chopin, 


but it is not up to the Semiramide level. The Glazounov orches- 
tration is conventional gaudy and the playing is on the stodgy, 
square-toed side. 


Sigurd Rascher and Symphony Orchestra (E. Coates) : 
Saxo-Rhapsody (Eric Coates). H.M.V. C2891 (12 in., 4s.). 

Mr. Rascher delighted us with the variety of tone (particularly, 

a percussive effect) he got out of the saxophone in one or two 
works specially written for him. One, I recall, was by a 
Scandinavian composer. The beginning music here is mildly 
early-twentieth-century of a palish Debussyan brand: not so 
fresh as Mr. Coates can write. This is rather thin sentimental 
balladry, and the saxophone, if it is to live any sort of individual 
life (there are some who wonder if it ever can, in any music at 
all), must get out of that line. It has been spoiled by having 
next to nothing else to do. The Allegro sets Mr. Rascher swim- 
ming in the less oily seas of the mildly heroic, but this is trite 
pattern-music indeed. Mr. Coates has done far better. The 
music, save for a hint of jazz monotony, sounds like early 
stuff. The soloist does not get the best of chances. I wonder 
if this family of instruments was ever wise to leave its natural 
home, the military band, where it was born to serve, and in a 
measure to shine. We can admire Mr. Rascher’s capital control 
and tone, without feeling that he has much that is worth 
playing. It is certainly nice to hear how he seems to filter 
away the more vulgar part of the saxophone’s glutinous quality. 


COLUMBIA 

*Gieseking and State Opera House Orchestra, Berlin (Hans 
Rosbaud) : Piano Concerto in E flat (K.271) (Mozart). 
Col. LX559-62 (12 in., 24s.). 

The second movement begins in side 3, and the third on 6. 
The music was written at twenty-one (1777) for the French pianist 
Mille. Jeunehomme. It is an unusual work in some ways, partly 
in its formal shaping—the proportioning of orchestral and pianistic 
work in the early part of the first movement. Gieseking records 
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with a placid simplicity that, while not exciting, or sounding the 
richest clangs of all, is in the scale of Mozartian tone. 

The slow movement begins like Bach in one of his deepest 
moods, and immediately shows two things—one, how the half- 
century had broadened the means of expression, and two, how 
Beethoven built on Mozart, as all great men built on (or rather, 
build themselves both into, and out of, the greatest of their 
predecessors with whom they feel the strongest affinity). Those 
who remember some of Beethoven’s best slow movements, in the 
piano concertos and the fiddle concerto, will enjoy realising both 
where Mozart was prophetically looking, and where his own 
richest feeling could carry him, when he was in the finest vein, and 
when form and shape followed his mood like a faithful old dog, as 
little in the way when not needed, but always, seen or not, a 
friendly companion. In such a movement, I could sometimes like 
a fuller, more resonant tone in the piano, The recording makes the 
tone sound a little detached here, though not lacking true 
quality. The most remarkable thing about the movement is the 
sustainment of mood in considerable length. In this regard it 
stands as a considerable landmark in piano concerto literature. 
And always there is the additional beauty, even wonder, of its 
standing between Bach and Beethoven, very tenderly and surely 
linked with both. 

Finale.—Its scenes are prettily divided by cadenzas, in operatic 
vein. After the second presentation of the main idea, which is 
briefly developed in capital style, another cadenza ushers in 
(side 7) an unexpected operatic character, who sings a tiny move- 
ment in three time, which enjoys variation. This is a fine tit-bit : 
you may remember how Mozart, in the other E flat (K.482), put 
into the Finale a song movement, though that was more subdued 
than this little sparkler. There is still some bright treatment of A 
before we end. The orchestra does not sparkle very greatly, to my 
ear : adequate, but not quite the Mozartian champagne, in tone 
or touch. 


*London Philharmonic Orchestra (Beecham) : Second Sym- 
phony (Beethoven). Col. LX586-9 (12 in., 24s.). 

Sir Thomas conducted the L.P.O. in an older recording. Many 
will remember the happy conjunction of spirit between composer 
and conductor, the poise and sparkle in the Finale especially. In 
that movement, I had a strong liking for the Vienna Philharmonic 
(H.M.V.), and when giving a Second Review (March 1936, 
p. 414) I found the latter obviously the better reproduction, the 
Columbia having been made in the Scala Theatre, not the 
happiest recording hall. Now we have Sir Thomas’s congenial 
mind and his orchestra, which he has moulded, by remarkable 
perseverance and attention to business, into an instrument after 
his own heart, and after its own nature : different from any of the 
other English ones. In some of the conductor’s readings—of Mozart 
for instance—I find a little excess of pointing and detachment, 
for my taste, which has perhaps moved a trifle, in the last decade, 
in the direction of still smoother, longer phrasing. The work was 
a real bound forward, in invention and personal force. Take the 
introduction : it arises from Haydn’s habit, but the sudden bursts 
of tone are pure Beethoven, and so is the variety of ideas ; the 
impression of size in it is not a matter of length. What do those 
downward octaves (H.M.V. scale, thirty-seven) remind us of— 
something much later ? The Allegro has a root in Mozart—no 
more. The taut little use of the first subject’s semiquavers (eighty) 
is a fine moment. At the start of development (side 2) the 
momentary apposition of the stern and gentle elements is pure 
Beethoven, again. So is the imitative style immediately following. 
Who else would so use the triplets at twenty-three ; and at 
twenty-eight there is the arpeggio figure developed (I suppose 
most people will, on first hearing it, think of the Ninth). The 
preparation for recapitulation (just after thirty) is equally crisp, 
brief and powerful. The whole movement, recorded in sparkling 
style, shows a young athlete in perfect condition, every element of 
him acting in concert. The Coda marks the developing Beet- 
hoven, too: there, he deploys the semiquaver figure still further, 
and works up the chromatie¢ excitement, the arpeggio bounding 
in again to clinch it. No wonder the movement was found rather 
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a breath-taker in 1803. Here, even earlier than in the avowed 
new-path-taking of the Third, was the inheritor of Haydn’s and 
Mozart’s great possessions, in the act of developing them with the 
inventive husbandry of soil-chemistry. At a dozen points we can 
hear where and how he is striking out from the older methods : 
yet he is never revolutionary. We never feel that Beethoven is 
worried about being “‘ different.”’ Can one hear such works, and 
compare them with nearly all the new things of the present, 
without feeling that music has, for the time, lost most of its magic ? 
We must await, with what patience we may, a larger day, in 
which anything of the calibre of the Second, a jewel that every 
single intelligent listener could recognise in an instant, would be 
a gift beyond expectation, a hope beyond (I admit) my present 
hoping. 

Slow movement.—Here is another side of Beethoven, dear still to 
many—perhaps the dearer, as the rest of the world rushes by. 
The pace is not to be very slow: in a later arrangement, Beethoven 
added quasi Andante.to the original Larghetto. Beecham seems to 
me to hit the movement’s motion perfectly. The music (in “ first 
movement ” form) has an affectionate, inviting nature, rather like 
the feeling of the Pastoral. The second subject begins at forty-four. 
Both the subjects are expansive, full of tunes and decoration. Does 
not the early part of side 4 remind one sweetly of Schubert’s broad 
pleasaunces ? Then, at once, we are back in the tenser Beethoven 
mood. The working-up on this side is remarkable, for a movement 
that is fundamentally so quiet and gentle. On recapitulation we 
have a new accompaniment for No. 1. The records make us 
admirably conscious, at every new thought, that the composer’s 
mind is being studied with affectionate care. This is not the kind 
of performance of which E. N. said “‘ the composer was just among 
those present.” It is the composer’s mind we want, in the kind 
of good performance that “ takes possession of more or less sub- 
consciously, and leaves us completely free to apprehend and 
savour the composer’s thinking,”’ not that which draws the chief 
attention to itself. It is persuasion we want—persuasion through 
pervasion. The tiny coda, with the flute mounting up in echo of 
the theme, is the perfect vote of confidence. 


The Scherzo is taken rather slower than I care for ; but we can 
savour every note, though the sudden contrasts of tone seem less 
spontaneous and amusing so, and I lose the flavour of the little 
quaver scurry at nine. In the Trio, the arpeggio rally in F sharp, 
immediately after the opening (which is in D, the same key as the 
start of the movement), is pure cheek, that always brings a grin. 
The Finale has tunes spunky (1a), suave (15), and Mozartianly 
broad (2). There is a bit of the earlier composer’s spirit, too, in 
mid-side 7, and in development. The little tease at twenty-eight, 
last side, is good fun. Then the Coda shows us who is at the helm 
—a fine long, strong affair. Mark the familiar ‘‘ um-chum 
um-chum ” rhythmic figure, and recall how and where we hear 
it, in other works. The second pull-up (seventy-five) is a trick 
which Haydn and Beethoven both found congenial. A fine set, 
strong, clean, stylish, and pure. Fibre is ample. 


DECCA 


Boyd Neel String Orchestra : 
5 and 6 of Op. 6 (Handel). 
5s. each). 

Handel, well into middle age, came to the composition of 
purely instrumental works with the freshness of a great mind in 
maturity. He had to face all manner of discouragements at this 
time—enemies in high places, the distraction of public interest 
by war, operatic failures, the temporary failure of even such 
masterpieces as Saul and Israel in Egypt ; and in the winter of 
1739 the climate conspired with other enemies : there was a great 
frost, and people would not go out to the theatre. It was in the 
midst of such setbacks that he wrote, in one month in the autumn 
of 1739 (he was then fifty-four), the twelve Concerti Grossi. 
In them he most nearly approaches the instrumental stature of 
Bach. There is less elaborate development-craft in Handel 
than in Bach, and he rarely goes to such length. His concertos 
have as a rule more movements, and more varied pleasures for 


Concerti Grossi, Nos. 4, 


Decca X125-131 (12 in., 
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lovers of tunes. A. R. gave some notes on the first issue 
(December 1936, p. 284). It may be remembered that there 
is not here the variety in orchestration that we find in Bach's 
Brandenburgs, each of which is instrumented differently. Handel's 
slow movements are often manifestly tender or coaxing, noble 
or sweet : Bach’s are apt at times to seem somewhat aloof, though 
they can go deeper than Handel’s, Means of securing variety 
in unity are the changes of pace and time in the cleverly placed 
movements, the differing intensities of their contrapuntal com. 
plexity (Handel is usually easier on the ear than Bach), the use 
of harmonic effects over against the counterpoint, and a greater 
variety of key than Bach uses. 


Op. 6, No. 4 (X124-6). The first movement of this work is 
on X124, the last of the batch of records reviewed by A. R. in 
December 1936 on p. 284. 

The best movement of the three before me is the Largo e piano, 
a lovely example of sustained, broad comfort. I should like a 
rather solider (though still soft) bass ; marching in quiet crotchets, 
it upholds the melody. The tone is admirably silky. ‘The 
first movement is a fugue, and the last a clever bit of patterning, 
with some nice key-moves. Notice the odd effect of the B flat 
(the movement is in A minor) in bars 9, 10 and 11 (they may 
readily be measured: the time is quick threes). This figure is 
developed at 13 (H.M.V. scale: bar 24). At 45 is a bit of 
unexpected chromaticism. The movement perhaps jogs rather 
than builds very interestingly, but the use of small detail often 
keeps Handel going when others would fall down. 


Op. 6, No. 5 (X126-9).—This is a longer work—one of the 
best of all, with a grand short introduction, a fugal Allegro, 
Presto, Largo, another Allegro, and a final Minuet. The curious 
* call to attention’? begins a short movement that takes up the 
curtain with an ample gesture. It is in such a section that | 
could do with a fuller band (there are nineteen players). Nobody 
could do this noble curtain-raising better than Handel (Haydn’s 
slow preludes to his symphonies are of a similar order). You 
may feel that there is in the Allegro (and many other of Handel’s 
movements of this type) rather a lot of one or two figures. They 
are apt to be hardly worked, but he is very clever in taking them 
off just when they are getting monotonous : a bit of strong leading- 
question harmony often does the trick. The Presto is in a quite 
fresh vein—running three-eight. Mark how nattily he varies the 
running and the suaver phrase, and the single-line running with 
runs in thirds. The Largo (128), in very small space, shows how 
to sustain a line of thought upon one figure, with perfection of 
key-movement within an equally narrow round. It seems s0 
easy, but such craft is still hard for many to come by. I wished 
for more strings, here, as in one or two other places. The soft 
tone does not record with quite sufficient breadth. The next 
movement, an Allegro, develops three ideas. Note the diversity 
in the intervals used in the trilled one. Perhaps one is apt to 
get tired of diatonic harmony ; if so, the rhythms amuse ; if they 
get too patterny, some little phrase-extension will divert : best of 
all, to my mind, in the organ concertos. The Minuet combines 
the dance motion with a rather sober but warming melodic line. 
There is a quaver bass accompaniment to the tune, in its return. 
Then the violins have the running : a variation-piece in miniature. 
The work, taken as a whole, represents Handel’s instrumental 
style at its very best. 


Op. 6, No. 6 (X129-131).—Larghetio e affettuoso. A remark- 
able moment about 28, where we are suddenly rapt from a G minor 
cadence into an F major one, and then back to G minor. 
The broad psalmodic style is very impressive. One could 
imagine words to this. The Allegro (fugue) has a Bachly 
chromatic subject, and is a fine example of compactness and 
intensity. I wish that orchestras would often give us broader 
phrasing in some of these movements. This one seems suitable 
for it. We get too much detached playing ; and almost always, 
we might have more variety of bowing. The jog-trot style is apt to 
creep in. It has done something to dull Bach. The movement 
which follows on this side 23 is the last one in the concerto, not 
the one that comes next in printed order. Also, on side 24 we 
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have, not the Musette which is the third movement, but the 
Allegro which is the fourth, the Musette coming on X131. In 
the Allegro, the range of semiquavers coming about 20 could be 
better phrased and tone-levelled. That is my general criticism of 
the playing, which otherwise has sound and pleasing qualities. 
This Allegro has some neat diversity. Notice how he keeps his 
chromatic working-up until late. In the Musette the fullest 
richness of tone is deployed. The original dance was on a 
drone bass : here there is only an occasional drone, and in between, 
some of the happiest pastoral singing imaginable, reminding us 
of the Messiah shepherds, and of many an operatic air of Handel’s 
(we could have recorded a few of the best of these: a sadly 
neglected side ofsong). The phrase which is worked on at 59 is in 
charming contrast (note how the drone divides the sections) ; 
and then immediately after it there is the ‘“‘ snap” which is 
usua'ly called ‘‘ Scots,” though it is found in many folk-airs— 
the short-note-followed-by-long. The next section jogs rather 
monotonously, in C minor, in a new rhythm. The musette’s 
opening is resumed for a moment, and the phrase heard at 59 
at cence follows, with its succeeding snap. The drone-motto 
brings the music to an end. It was an excellent enterprise to 
record these concerti in such an intimate way. Whatever is 
on occasion lost in size is made up for in the clarity of the 
recording, and in the pleasure of feeling among a few music- 
making friends, just enjoying the marrow of Handel as it ought 
to be tasted—and as I come increasingly to think a// music should 
be heard, if it is to do its healing work in a mad world—in self- 
containing quietness, and the society of the chosen few. 
‘ W. R. A. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


Menuhin (violin) and M. Gazelle (piano). Zapateado, 
Op. 23 (Sarasate), and Hungarian Dance in A major, 
No. 7 (Brahms-Joachim). H.M.V. DA1482 (10 in., 4s.). 


Here is a marvellous show-piece played with a brilliance that 
takes away the breath. Sarasate’s not very distinguished music 
is, under Menuhin’s bow, the very incarnation of youthful high 
spirit. The guitar imitations and nearly all the harmonics 
are astonishing : but a few of the latter are really too mouse-like ! 
Oddly enough, Menuhin’s wonderful rhythmic sense seems to 
desert him in the well-known Hungarian Dance on the reverse. 
The opening phrase—and its repeats—is so mannered as to be 
almost comic. The artist is below his best form on this side: 
but how good even that is. Excellent accompaniment and 
recording. 


Milstein (violin) and L. Mittmann (piano). La Campanella 
(Paganini-Kreisler) and Nocturne in C sharp minor 


(Posthumous) (Chopin). Columbia LX595 (12 in., 6s.). 


The origin of La Campanella is to be found in the Rondo of 
Paganini’s Violin Concerto in B minor, Op.7. Liszt transcribed 
it for the piano under the title of Grande Fantasie sur la Clochette 
de Paganini, Op. 2 (1834). It proved to be so formidably difficult 
that it was withdrawn and issued again three years later in 
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corrected form. As such it is a famous show-piece and certainly 
more effective than as Paganini conceived it. Milstein goes 
over the fences well but the effect is thin and uninteresting. 

He is much better suited by the Chopin waltz, of which he 
has made an excellent transcription. The music is given with 
an attractive melancholy that is exactly in keeping with it. 


Good recording. 


*Menuhin (violin). Umaccompanied Sonata in C major 
(Bach). H.M.V. DB2284-6 (three 12 in., 18s.). 


Good as it was, the 1931 Menuhin recording of this sonata is 
now replaced by one made in 1935, and as both will be at the 
moment on the catalogue (the 1931 recording is listed in the 
Connoisseurs Catalogue) readers must make it clear that they 
want the 1935 version by quoting the numbers. 

Bach arranged the first movement of the Sonata for the clavier 
—it is to be found in the fourteenth volume of the Bach-Busoni 
edition published by Breitkopf—and one must agree with Spitta 
that though the violin form is the older the full beauty inherent 
in the music is only realised in the keyboard version, which 
avoids the slight jerkiness given to the melody by the double 
and triple stopping. The astonishing fugue which follows is 
strong meat for any but a true lover of Bach. It takes up three 
sides and the subject consists of the first line of the chorale tune 
Komm, heliger geist, Herre Gott: of which Bach made two chorale- 
prelude settings for the organ. Spitta argues from this, and also 
from the fact that skilled players assured him that it was prac- 
tically unplayable on the violin, that the fugue is a transcription 
of an organ piece. I do not think any listener who follows 
Menuhin’s amazing performance will agree with Spitta. His 
superb technical skill, always beautiful tone, rhythmic energy, and 
wide range of tone make the fugue seem natural to this medium. 
He plays like a giant rejoicing in his strength and carries one 
easily through the twelve minutes or so the fugue requires for 
performance. 

Those who would fight shy of apparently so severe a tax upon 
the listening powers are begged to try and hear the last record, 
which contains a lovely slow movement and a quick one. If 
they have any delight in beautifully clean-drawn architectural 
lines, in sheer poetry of sound, then the Largo will not fail to 
enchant them, while the dancing gaiety of the Allegro assai will 
lift them off their feet (DB2286). 

I honestly cannot find words sufficient to praise this most 
masterly performance. It brings out the very soul of the music 
and in beauty of tone and phrasing I have never heard anything 
to equal it. Never once, except, as said before, in the opening 
movement, does one wish for the intrusion of an accompaniment. 

What will Menuhin be when he emerges from his retirement 
if he could play like this two years ago ! 

The recording is perfect in every detail. 


Gieseking (piano). Sonata in B flat major (K. 570) (Mozart). 
Columbia LX572-3 (two 12 in., 12s.). 


This Sonata was one of Mozart’s last contributions to the 
literature of the piano. It was written in 1789 at Vienna and, 
after his death, printed with a violin part. For this reason, and 
the loss of a large portion of the original manuscript, it has some- 
times been thought that Mozart did not intend the Sonata for 
a pianoforte solo but for violin and pianoforte: it is included 
in some editions of the latter works. We have the authority of 
Dr. Abert, however, that the violin part is not Mozart’s, even if 
internal evidence did not afford sufficient proof. 

Gieseking is mindful of the fact that the tone of the piano 
Mozart knew was not anything like so far removed from the 
harpsichord as that of a modern concert grand and scales down 
his dynamics accordingly. The subtlety of nuance, every grada- 
tion of tone, except the fortissimo of the modern grand, that the 
music calls for are here and the pianist’s lovely performance 
should draw renewed attention to unjustly neglected music of 
great charm, and sometimes of considerable depth of feeling. 
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The sensitive cantabile of the true Mozart player is at once 
shown in the giving out of the first subject of the First Movement 
—founded, like that in the Eroica, on the notes of the tonic 
common chord—and in the sparkle given to the brillante florid 
passages. These two elements are beautifully balanced. 

It may appear at first that the tune of the Slow Movement is 
given out rather stolidly, but when the movement has run its 
course I think listeners will agree that the treatment is just. 
Gieseking has evidently the genius of the harpsichord in mind 
here. Those sections where the sustaining pedal is used for 
binding the harmonies together are all the more effective in 
consequence. As a lesson in singing-touch this side should be 
invaluable. The Rondo is mostly two-part writing and here 
the clarity of the playing isa Joy. A delightful and very well 
recorded piece of music. It is necessary to buy both records 
as the Slow Movement takes two sides and these have not been 
put on one record. 


Friedman (piano). Humoresque, Op. 101, No. 7 (Dvorak), 
and Serenata, Op. 15 (Moszkowski). Columbia DB1667 
(10 in., 2s. 6d.). 

It is snnsint to have these two old war-horses in their original 
form for once. Friedman takes the Humoresque coolly and straight- 
forwardly and with a minimum of rubato. In his determination 
not to be led into sentimentality he leans perhaps a little too 
hardly on the accented notes in the second part of the tune 
(that in thirds). Budding pianists will notice in the F sharp 
minorsection what can be done with a pizzicato note here and there 
in the bass, and also how this section is linked on to the repeat. 

Moszkowski’s little piece replaces a previous issue by this 
pianist. He plays it with a sly humour, indicated by his treat- 
ment of the accompaniment to the serenade melody, which is 
entirely delightful. This serenader never meant anything serious 
though possibly something not quite respectable! The piano 


tone is excellent and the record a really charming one. 


A. R. 


ad 
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CHAMBER MUSIC 


*Busch Quartet. Quartet in E flat major, Op. 127 
(Beethoven). H.M.V. DB3044-8 (five 12 in., 30s.). 

There are few things in the history of music, scarred as it is 
with tragic stories, so painful to read about as the account of the 
last three years of Beethoven’s life, during which he was at 
work on the five quartets, Op. 127, 130-1-2, 135. 

To write them, all other great schemes—the composition of 
music to Faust, an oratorio, ‘‘ two new symphonies quite different 
from any I have hitherto composed ’’—were set aside: and in 
“these intensely moving Adagios and pain-racked Allegros”’ 
Beethoven found an outlet, often weeping as he wrote, for his 
sorrows. 

Fate hit at him over and over again. Lichnowski, his generous 
patron, died in 1814, and other benefactors disappeared : after 
41816 his deafness was so complete that his only means of com- 
munication with his fellow-men was by writing: in the winter of 
the same year he was seriously ill and again in 1821, while his 
sight failed for some weeks in 1823. During that terrible year 
his financial position was desperate, and he was in filthy lodgings 
of which Weber’s son has left a sufficient description, “‘ a bare 
and poorly furnished room in terrible disorder: money, music, 
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clothes, all scattered on the floor, a pile of linen on the bed, 
dust thick on the piano, cups and cracked plates strewn oye 
the table.”” No wonder Rossini, who had visited Beethoven the 
year before, went away almost broken-hearted. 

But worse than all the material cares and physical distress was 
the anguish caused to him by the behaviour of his beloved Car, 
his brother’s son, to whom he was guardian. This filled his cup 
to overflowing, but yet his great spirit could make him say “] 
am Bacchus incarnate, to give humanity wine to drown it 
sorrow . . . he who divines the secret of my music is delivered 
from the misery that haunts the world.” 

This short account may preface Walter Legge’s excellent notes, 
both on the circumstances that led to the composition of the 
E flat major Quartet and the music itself, which accompany the 
album. 

The performance by the Busch Quartet is magnificent. The 
chords of the Maestoso introduction are given with a truly organ. 
like sonority and at the other end of the scale there is the beaut 
fully done pianissimo ending to this first movement. 

It has been called a perfect example of Wagnerian unbroken 
melody, which suggests one reason why its first audience found 
the music difficult and enigmatic. The glory of the quartet, how. 
ever, and one of the most sublime pieces of music in existence, js 
the Slow Movement, a theme with five variations. I pity the man 
who could hear unmoved the deeply religious third variation 
in E major which begins on Part 5, but the whole movement i 
of an inexpressible spiritual beauty. 

D’Indy relates the theme of the movement to the great phrase 
of the Benedictus qui venit of the Mass in D, and in an interesting 
but perhaps rather too imaginative a passage suggests that 
Beethoven “intended to explain, in the sublime commentary 
of the variations, the nature of the Blessed One who cometh 
in the name of the Lord.” 

The Scherzo, not less great than that of the first Rasoumovsky 
(Op. 59, No. 1) of which I spoke last month, brings us to earth 
again, and we remain there in the jolly Haydnesque Final. 
These players command a remarkable range of tone, and almost 
the only criticism one could make of the performance is a slight 
keenness in the tone of the leader in passages lying high. 

The Slow Movement is complete on DB3045-6 and must not 
be missed: the other movements take one record each. For 
those who can afford one other record other than the Slow 
Movement I would recommend the Scherzo DB3047 or the 
First Movement DB3044 : but it is a cruel choice! The recording 
is exceedingly good and full. 


*Roth Quartet. Quartet No. 14 in D minor (Schubert), 
Columbia LX590-4 (five 12 in., 27s.). 

Commentators are generally agreed that Schubert’s D minor 
Quartet represents not only in one but in all its movements a 
representation of scenes from the “‘ Dance of Death.” The first 
movement depicts the struggle with Death, the air and variations, 
Death as the “ Friend ” (as in the song from which the theme 
comes Death and the Maiden), the Scherzo Death as the demo 


fiddler, and the finale a dance of death in which “ ghastly visions 


whirl past in the inexorable uniform rhythm of the tarantella.” 
So far as the last movement is concerned the allusion to a phrase 
from the Erl King is certainly significant of the whole tendency 
of the music. 

The Roth Quartet have seized upon the dramatic qualities of 
the music but not so securely upon its lyric elements. The 
landler-like second subject of the First Movement might have 
been more persuasively done, but one cannot fail to admire the 
fine treatment of the introduction to the first subject—a magni- 
ficent crescendo. Comparative failure comes in the Slow Move: 
ment. There is a curious lack of sensitivity in the handling 
of the Death and the Maiden theme, and it is treated in a manner 
too suggestive of the organist who abuses his swell pedal. In 
the variations the first violin is frequently too prominent and the 
balance accordingly disturbed. In the third variation, for 
example, we do not hear clearly enough the interweaving of 
the three lower strings owing to the insistence of the first 
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SIR THOMAS BEECHAM CONDUCTING 
THE BEETHOVEN SECOND S$ 


MICHAEL BARTLETT, Tenor 


LA BOHEME (Puccini) Che gelida 
manina (Your Tiny Hand is Frozen) 
(As sung in film “ On Wings of Song’’). In 
Italian. 


PARLEZ-MOI D’AMOUR (Speak to me 
of Love) (As sung in film “* She Married Her 
Boss”’). In French. DX767 (4/-) 


LUIGI FORT, Tenor 

SI VOUS LAVIEZ COMPRIS 
—Melodie. In French. 

IDEALE (Tosti). In Italian. DB1668 (2/6) 


WALTER GIESEKING, Piano 


SONATA IN B FLAT (Mozart—K.570). 
Two Records, Nos. LX572-3 (6/- each) 


IGNAZ FRIEDMAN, Piano 
SERENATA (Moszkowski— Op. 15). 


HUMORESKE (Dvofdk—Op. 101, No. 7). 
DB1667 (2/6) 


YMPHONY 


SYMPHONY NO. 2 IN D (Beethoven—Op. 36). Four Records, 


Nos... LX586 to LX589 (6/- each), 
complete, 24/- 


In Art Album (free), 


(Also in Automatic Coupling-Records, Nos. LX8307 to LX8310, price as above.) 
Sir THOMAS BEECHAM Con. the Lon. Phil. Orch. 





ROTH String QUARTET 

QUARTET No. 14 IN D MINOR 
(** Death and the Maiden’’) (Schubert). 
Five Records, Nos. LX5g0-3 (6/- each) 
and LXS594 (3/-). In Art Album 
(free), complete, 27/-. 
(Also in Automatic Coupling-Records, Nos. LX8311 
to LX8314 and LXS8315, price as above.) 


NATAN MILSTEIN, Violin 

LA CAMPANELLA (Rondo from 
** Concerto No. 2 in B minor ”’) (Paganini 
—Op. 7—arr. Kreisler). 

NOCTURNE IN C SHARP MINOR 
(Posthumous) (Chopin— trans. Milstein). 

LX595 (6/-) 

JEAN SABLON Sings— 

LA CHANSON DES RUES. 

WHY DO YOU PASS ME BY ? (Vous 
qui passez sans me voir). Both in French. 


DB1670 (2/6) 





The Grand Palace Ceremonial 


THE CHANGING OF THE GUARD 


In Two Parts, (1)—Approach of the New Guard (March of the Grenadiers) ; The Advance in Slow Time (Slow March— 


ALBERT 
SANDLER 
& HIS ORCH. ; 
SING SOMETHING IN THE 
MORNING. 
PLAY IT AGAIN (Both from “ Home and 
Beauty ’’). FB1630 (:/6 
RODE & His TZIGANES 
HUNGARIAN DANCE No. 5 (Brahms). 
DARK EYES (Russian Gipsy Air). 
FB1622 (1/6) 
ORCHESTRE RAYMONDE 
TAMING THE TIGER (La Rocca—an,. 
Goehr). 
ORIENT EXPRESS (G. Mohr—arr. Goehr), 
DB1669 (2/6) 
CARROLL GIBBONS, Piano 


and His Boy Friends 
CARROLL GIBBONS LOOKS BACK, In Two Parts, 
Intro, (1)--Margie ; Whispering ; Some of these Days. 
(2)—Chinatown ; My Sweetie Went Away ; I Ain't 


Got Nobody, FB1631 (1/6) 
The Wonder-Boy Accordeonist 
EMILIO 


ACCORDEON HITS—Medley. In Two Parts. 


Scipio) ; Salute of the Old Guard, Reply of the New. (2)—Posting of Relief Sentries (Mazeppa) ; Departure of the 
Old Guard—Slow March (Coldstream Guards from “ Figaro”), Leaving the Precincts of the Palace; Quick March 


(King’s Guard) DX768 (4/-) 


Intro.: (1)—When the Poppies Bloom Again ; I Want 
the Whole World to Love You ; Serenade in the Night. 
(2)-—When the Sun Says Goodnight to the Mountain; 


Regimental Ban1 of H.M. GRENADIER GUARDS. 


AL & BOB HARVEY 
Duettists. With novelty accomp. 

WITH A BANJO ON MY KNEE ( film 
“ With a Banjo on My Knee’’). 

A] and Bob Harvey’s version of “ ORGAN 
GRINDER’S SWING.” ORGAN 
GRINDER PETE, FB1623 (1/6) 

LOUIS LEVY & Gau’t B. Symphony 

JINGLE OF THE JUNGLE. 

THE EYES OF THE WORLD ARE ON 
YOU (Both film, “* London Melody ’’) 


FB1636 (1/6) 
LES ALLEN Sings— 
NOBODY’S DARLIN’ BUT MINE. 
ONE, TWO, BUTTON YOUR SHOE 
( film “* Pennies from Heaven ’’) 
FB1624 (1/6) 


Colum 


Conducted by Major George Miller 
(W.th Words of Command). 


Have You Forgotten So Soon; I'll Sing You a 
Thousand Love Songs, FB1632 (1/6) 


STANLEY HOLLOWAY'’S 
NEW “ALBERT” SKETCHES- 





the Latest Episodes of 





JUBILEE SOVEREIGN. 


Young Albert Ramsbottom 


ALBERT AND THE ’EADSMAN (Albert’s Birthday). 


Both Humorous Monologues. 


Prices not valid in 1.F.S. 


~ For complete list of 
Columbia March 
Records, see new 
Supplement, post free 
from Columbia, 
Clerkenwell Road, 
London, E.C,1, 


Ask for Record DX770 (4/-) 


TURNER LAYTON 

I ONCE HAD A HEART, MAR- 
GUERITA. 

WHEN MY DREAMBOAT COMES 
HOME. FB1629 (1,6) 


ROCKY MOUNTAINEERS 
Acc. by Bunk House Boys. 
THERE’S A BRIDLE HANGIN’ ON 
THE WALL. 


COWBOY FB1625, (1/6) 
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violin. In the fourth variation, on the other hand, the 
chords on the three upper instruments swamp the ’cello! 
The music never takes wings. The Scherzo, however, is 
very successfully done and the Trio really does float as 
it should. There is a fine sonority in the second subject of 
the final movement and the right kind of urgency in the rushing 
stream of quavers that runs through it. Clearly, then, a variable 
performance in which the stress is on the dramatic rather than 
the lyrical. I have not received the record containing the final 
section of the last movement, but I have no hesitation in recom- 
mending the Third and Fourth Movements to those who cannot 
buy the whole quartet (LX593-4). My recollection is that the 
Budapest recording (D1422-6) was definitely more lyrical in 
character. The quartet is well but rather too fully recorded and 
the tone of the leader is sometimes shrill. 


Kreiner Quartet. String Quartet in E flat major (K.171) 
(Mozart). The Friends of Recorded Music, 3-4 ($1.50 each 
to members). ‘‘The American Music Lover,” 12 East 22nd 
Street, New York. 

One of the officials of the Friends of Recorded Music has taken 
me to task in a friendly manner for suggesting in my review of 
the Society’s first issue (Boccherini String Quartet in A major, 
Op.33, No.6) in the January 1937 GRAMOPHONE that the recording 
was not up to commercial standards, by which I meant, of course, 
such a standard as we get with the Léner or Pro Arte recordings. 

I am afraid I see no reason to alter that opinion now that 
I have listened to the present recording. The strings have the 
same muffled and flutey tone which was characteristic of pre- 
electrical days. 

This E flat Quartet dates from 1773 and is therefore early 
Mozart, but belongs to a set of six which show clearly the in- 
fluence Haydn’s new series of quartets, Op. 17 (1771) and Op. 20 
(1773), had exerted upon the young composer. As Dr. Abert 
points out in ‘* Cobbett,” here we meet with the adagio-intro- 
duction—there is a beautiful example at the start of this quartet-— 
find counterpoint invading the development section of the first 
movements, and other features of Haydn’s style, but yet the 
individuality of the younger man is rarely extinguished in the 
process of assimilation. The Minuet of this E flat Quartet has a 
particularly charming Trio, and I recommend the first record 
containing this and the first movement to penurious but ardent 
Mozart lovers. 

The playing is generally excellent but in the Slow Movement 
the music is allowed to meander at times. There is short measure 
on both records owing to the brevity of the Minuet and the 
Final Movement. A. R. 


ORGAN 


UNRECORDED MASTERPIECES OF ORGAN 

LITERATURE—Series II 

Sixth Record: (1) Erstanden ist der heil’ge Christ, 
(2) Alle Menschen miissen sterben, (3) Heut’ triumph- 
iret Gottes Sohn, and (4) Jesus Christus, unser 
Heiland. Eighth Record: Da Jesus an dem Kreuze 
stund and O Lamm Geottes, unschuldig (all above from 
“Little Organ Book’’: Bach). Seventh Record : Pre- 
lude and Fugue in D minor (Buxtehude). (7s. 6d. each.) 


The making of the second batch of organ records now issued 
by Mr. de Brisay was attended by no such adventures as he 
related in his saga in the February GrAMopPHONE, and he is 
right in thinking that the first issue has been improved upon. 
Nevertheless I do not think that the problems of registration 
have yet been deeply enough considered: and for lack of this 
and by reason of a defect not so apparent before in this organ— 
a weakness in the treble of diapasons and _ principals—the 
recordings are not so successful as they might have been, excellent 
though they are. 

The choice of music is such that we should only be able, 
probably, to get in a Society issue of some kind, and that alone 
is a big recommendation. 
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The best record, though not the most interesting music, is 
that of the Buxtehude Prelude and Fugue in D minor. After 
the “ through-composed ” works of Bach, one is bound to find 
Buxtehude’s sectionalised treatment rather restless and scrappy, 
but there are many good moments and a fugue subject which 
comes out on the pedals with as fine an effect as anything of 
the kind yet recorded. The fullness and stability of tone is indeed 
splendid throughout the work, and though there are other existing 
preludes and fugues of Buxtehude (two, at least) recorded and 
some of his choral preludes, it is unlikely that they are anything 
like so good as this record. 

Ralph Downes, who came with a high reputation from Toronto, 
a short while ago, to be organist at the Brompton Oratory, seems 
more at home in his playing of the Buxtehude than in the Bach. 
But the difficulty of suitable registration is more intense in the 
six numbers chosen from the “ Little Organ Book ” which cover 
the next two records. 

It is the organ which lets the player down a little in the 
Passiontide prelude Da Jesus an dem Kreuze stund, for owing to 
inequality of scaling the E above middle C booms unpleasantly 
and especially throws the inner part into too great prominence 
when it is sounded. It would have been wise to have selected 
another stop. The other Passiontide prelude, the exquisite O 
Lamm Gottes, unschuldig, is played with fine clarity and musicianship, 
but I think Mr. Downes might have allowed us to forget the 
canon at the fifth a littke more. The music is not there for the 
sake of the canon. For the rest the tone colours are very well 
differentiated, not easy on so small an organ, and the phrasing 
and articulation of the florid accompanying parts excellent. The 
triumphant Easter prelude Erstanden ist der heil’ge Christ is very 
successful—a fine fat pedal here—but Alle Menschen miissen 
sterben (for the dying) needs, I felt, more intimate treatment ; 
a less heavy pedal and softer toned stops. In the Ascension 
prelude Heut’ triumphiret Gottes Sohn the line of the chorale tune 
is frequently obliterated by the tonal mass underneath it and 
the repeated melody notes at the close sound like one held note. 
Clearer articulation of the chorale was required in this prelude. 
Its companion Jesus Christus, unser Heiland, on the other hand, 
could not have been better done. Here we find the intimacy, 
clarity, and serenity the music calls for. 

So concludes this exceedingly interesting series of records. It 
deserves and will receive, I feel sure, as warm a welcome as the 
previous set. Quite apart from the valuable repertoire such a 
continuing series will build up, it is splendid to provide our too 
little known and appreciated organists with such a platform. 

The records, price 7s. 6d. each post free, are to be obtained from 
A. C. Delacour de Brisay, Bedford School, Bedford. I hear 
from him that Dr. Thalben-Ball has consented to play for the 
next series of records, which will commemorate the tercentenary 
of the birth of Buxtehude. This is good news indeed. 

I have just learnt that the Fifth Record planned and recorded 
for this series has had to be withdrawn owing to the presence of 
copyright material, to record which permission has not been 
given. As: 


| 
* By jove, Jimmy, a New Gramophone! What!! | 


Have you got a rise or has someone left you 
money ?” 


“No, Bill. 





Actually this is a Reconditioned 
Instrument from THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE 


at 121, Shaftesbury Avenue. A Positive Bargain. 
And they took my old gramophone in Part 
Exchange, and allowed me a good price for it. 
And I am paying the balance monthly!!!” 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


Jussi Bjérling (tenor) with orchestra under Nils Grevillius : 
Recondita armonia from Tosca (Puccini) and La donna 
é mobile from Rigoletto (Verdi) ; sung in Italian. H.M.V. 
DA1548 (10 in., 4s.). 

Through the medium of this record a young Swedish tenor 
makes his bow to British gramophiles. Past disappointments are 
apt to make a reviewer extra cautious of assuming the prophet’s 
mantle ; otherwise I might be rash enough to speak of H.M.V. 
having discovered a “* new Caruso.”’ I disclaim any such prophecy 
and dismiss the idea that Bjérling’s voice resembles Caruso’s ; but 
I do say that a young singer with such a splendid voice and 
obvious skill and intelligence should go very far indeed if he takes 
himself and his art seriously. 

Of these first two recordings I rate the beautiful rendering of 
Recondita armonia the better ; but perhaps this is only because I 
have heard the Rigoletto aria so often that I want more than a 
new. voice, however lovely, to excite my admiration. La donna é 


mobile is sung briskly and boldly. Bjérling makes his words very 
clear ; at present this serves to show up his mistakes in Italian 
pronunciation, but further experience ought to make most of 


these errors vanish. 
All opera-lovers should make a point of hearing this record, 
which is splendidly recorded. 


Elisabeth Schumann (soprano) with Gerald Moore at the 
piano: Des Fischers Liebesgliick (Leitner-Schubert) and 
Der Musensohn (“ The Poet ’’), Op. 92, No. 1 (Goethe- 
Schubert) ; sung in German. H.M.V. DA1545 (10 in., 4s.). 

Des Fischers Liebesgliick is a light and graceful barcarolle, which 

Elisabeth Schumann phrases most charmingly and makes very 
attractive. I cannot recall it well enough to say whether this 
recording of it is “ cut ” or whether Schubert deliberately omitted 
some of Leitner’s verses; and it is not included in my own 
volumes of Schubert’s songs. Goethe identified himself with the 
poet of Der Musensohn. The song is one of the jolliest that its 
composer ever penned and the singer handles its gay, dance-like 
tunes in the liveliest fashion. Mr. Gerald Moore is as efficient as 
usual at the piano. My review copy of Der Musensohn has a slight 
tendency to blast ; apart from this the recording is excellent. 


Richard Tauber (tenor) with orchestra: Had you but known 
(“Si vous Vaviez compris”) (Briiggemann-Denza) and 
Rokoko love song (E. Mcyer-Helmund) ; sung in German. 
Parlophone-Odeon RO20327 (10 in., 4s.). 

It would seem from the labelling that Denza’s song is regarded 
as French, so far as the words are concerned. Certainly Si vous 
P’aviez compris is its most familiar title. Caruso’s classic version of 
it has been-described as the recording of an Italian song, sung in 
French. Yet I have a notion that the original words were English, 
by Clifton Bingham. They said au revoir and parted ; he was too 
timid to express his love ; had she but known his feelings, life 
might have been very different. Tauber’s style is not unlike 
Caruso’s, but it is more sentimental. 

The other song, words and music by Erik Meyer-Helmund, is 
a serenade of the “‘ sweetly pretty ” variety, which many will find 
very attractive. It is known in German as Liebeslied or Rokoko- 
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sténdchen. The interpretation it receives is more sentimental than 
with the previous song. 

The singing is commendably free from mannerisms ; the singer 
is in excellent voice and handles both songs with the same degree 
of care as he bestows on Lieder. Among Tauber’s records in lighter 
vein I rank this one highly. 


Richard Tauber (tenor) with orchestra under G. Walter: 
1. Prologue from Pagliacci (Weatherly-Leoncavallo) ; 
2. Such a game and On with the motley from Pagliacci 
(Leoncavallo) ; 3. Serenade from Pagliacci (Leoncavallo) 
and Sleep Song (Drinkwater-Leoncavallo) from the film 
Pagliacci; all sung in English. | Parlophone-Odcon 
RO20329-31 (10 in., 4s. each). 

It was by a curious and appropriate coincidence that I opened 
the parcel containing these records to the strains of Dein ist mein 
ganzes Herz from the radio. After scanning the labels my first idea 
was to congratulate the singer on his modesty in contenting him- 
self with the music of Canio, Tonio and Harlequin. In this I was 
too hasty. Yielding to curiosity I tried the Sleep Song first, and 
discovered it to be Silvio’s E allor perche wedded to new words, 
Why this neglect of Nedda ? 

All the items here recorded are sung in English which is suffi- 
ciently quaint to be recognised at once as a foreigner’s and 
sufficiently good to be heard with pleasure. However, Herr 
Tauber’s English friends should try to wean him from one 
mistake, which he occasionally but by no means invariably 
makes—this is the sounding of the English w as if it were », 
making “‘ sweet,”’ for example, sound like “ sveet.”” It is only too 
easy to understand the slip, but—well, one does not wish to be 
reminded of Levinsky when listening to Tauber. The clearness 
of his words should shame some of our native artists ; I imagine 
any listener with normal hearing could take down correctly the 
words of On with the motley at a single listening. 

One misses the superb tone and delivery of Ruffo in the 
Prologue and the intense pathos of Caruso in On with the motley. 
Nevertheless, the present singer’s emotional and dramatic effects 
are adequate and appropriate, while his breath control and 
phrasing call for high praise. Fred Weatherly’s adaptation of 
Leoncavallo’s text is not particulary skilful and I do not care 
much for it. However, the fact that these records are sung in 
English will give them an added attraction to many people and 
to those who are included among our readers I commend them 
cordially. They are well recorded and the singer is ably supported 
by an orchestra under the capable direction of Herr G. Walter. 


Enrico Caruso (tenor) with symphony orchestra: La pro- 
cession (Brizeux-César Franck).and Lend me your aid 
from La reine de Saba (Carré and Barbier-Gounod) ; sung 
in French. H.M.V. DB3078 (12 in., 6s.). 

I have declined to follow the example set by H.M.V. and refer 
to Préte-moi ton aide from Gounod’s Queen of Sheba since, though 
the English version opens with its equivalent Lend me your aid, 
this phrase never occurs in the original text. Somebody must have 
re-translated from the English! The aria begins Jnspirez-moi, race 
divine, nobles aieux en qui j’ai foi ! 

The tremendous power and dark tone of Caruso’s voice towards 
the end of his life were well in evidence in 1916, when these 
recordings were first made. César Franck’s sacred song is presum- 
ably issued as an Easter offering. The vigorous rendering of the 
operatic air is noteworthy for the cleanness and precision with 
which the long recitative is delivered. 

The task of re-recording the voice to suit modern electrical 
means of reproduction and grafting on new accompaniments has 
been achieved with great skill. In these instances, however, I do 
not feel too happy about the artistic value of the results. It 
savours too much of putting old wine into new bottles. The 
orchestra is aggressively new ; the oldness of the vocal part is 
not concealed. To vary the metaphor, it is like putting old 
masters in chromium-plated frames. Prospective purchasers 
should. try over the old recordings, if possible, before making a 
final decision. 
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Luigi Fort (tenor) with orchestra: Ideale (Tosti), sung in 
Italian ; and Si vous Paviez compris (Denza), sung in 
French. Columbia DB1668 (10 in., 2s. 6d.). 

From these recordings it is evident that this tenor’s self- 
consciousness can be put aside, though his style suffers a trifle in 
the process. This is noticeable not so much in the Jdeale as in the 
other song, Si vous l’aviez compris, which here turns up for the 
second time. this month, so far. It is rather more emotional than 
it need be and it achieves this effect to the slight detriment of the 
vocal line. The singer, however, has forgotten himself and 


remembered his audience ; too well, in fact, for he obliges the 
gallery with a needless penultimate high note. I still hope for 
better things from Luigi Fort ; meanwhile these two pleasant 
little songs should give pleasure to many. 


Herbert E. Groh (tenor) with orchestra: Ombra mai fu 
Handel), sung in Italian ; also, with choir and orchestra, 
Ave Maria (Bach-Gounod), sung in Latin. Parlophone 
R2308 (10 in., 2s. 6d.). 

It is as hard to separate Ombra mai fu from an organ as it is to 
keep water out of a leaky boat, but it is quite an easy matter to 
shake off the recitative. Here, then, we have only the aria, with 
organ prominent in the accompaniment. Herr Groh is normally 
an easy singer; here for once his customary ease has deserted 
him. He should avoid the type of versatility shown by singing a 
hard g twice in vegetabili and then obliging with a soft one. 

There does not seem any particular reason why a choir should 
have been introduced for the last few phrases of the Ave Maria. 
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The soloist is more comfortable here than in the Largo. In both 
items the tempo for the most part is too rigidly maintained. 

On the whole, then, this record does not reach the standard we 
expect and usually receive from Herr Groh. It is well recorded. 


Gladys Swarthout (mezzo-soprano) with orchestra under 
Alexander Smallens : Amour, viens aider ma faiblesse ! 
(“‘ Love, come aid my weakness ’’) and Mon coeur s’ouvre 
a ta voix (‘‘ My heart at thy sweet voice’) from Samson 
et Dalila (Lemaire-Saint-Saéns) ; sung in French. H.M.V. 
DB2992 (12 in., 6s.). 
This artist, I believe, is an American opera singer ; she is also 
a film star. Her voice is a rich mezzo-soprano and she sings 
smoothly and steadily. Amour, viens aider is decidedly the better of 
the excerpts presented on this record. In this air Delilah invokes 
the aid of the Philistine god or goddess of Love that she may 
successfully betray Samson in the cause of patriotism. Being on 
Samson’s side, I should like to feel in the singing a hint that the 
singer appreciates the dirty nature of the job she is undertaking ; 
but maybe Delilah never saw it in this light. In the Mon coeur 
S’ouvre a ta voix I find little to enjoy. Its voluptuous phrases need 
far more caressing than they receive. It is no use going into the 
vamping business with one eye on the victim and the other on 
the time ; and a speed that covers both verses easily in the time 
limit for one side of a record is too fast. There is too little 
wheedling, too little seductiveness about this Delilah ; she is in 
too much of a hurry in her wooing ; a little more and she would 
be aggressive. Both excerpts are admirably recorded. 


FB Vike 





THE MOZART OPERA SOCIETY, VOLUME SEVEN 


Don Giovanni (from Overture to Dalla sua pace). Dramma 
giocoso in two acts. Text by Lorenzo da Ponte ; music by 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart. Eight records in album with 
booklet (48s.). 

By many people Don Giovanni is regarded as Mozart’s finest 
opera. It has probably received more discussion than any other 
of the master’s works and year after year the discussion continues. 
Anyone can join in ; it is not even necessary to be able to analyse 
the music ; there is plenty to argue about in the libretto, which 
does not always receive the attention it demands. 

Author and composer described Don Giovanni as a dramma 
giocoso. Why dramma? Why giocoso? Precisely what did 
dramma giocoso imply in Mozart’s day ? Much ink has been 
spilt in arguing these questions. To one school of thought the 
work is essentially an opera buffo and therefore a comedy, though 
in place of the old stock types of singers and songs it presents 
real individual characters and music which reflects their per- 
sonalities. Prof. E. J. Dent is a distinguished teacher in this 
school (and I am one of his adherents). A rival school of thought 
finds the opera buffo idea abhorrent and regards the work as 
a drama. 

The first volume of Don Giovanni recordings has now been 
issued. In two more volumes, to be issued in the near future, 
it will be completed, each volume with a booklet containing an 
introductory essay, a running commentary on the opera as it 
unfolds itself, the Italian text and an English prose translation. 
The annotator, Mr. H. W. Legge, leaves no doubts in readers’ 
minds as to his views on the dramma v. opera buffo controversy, 
but he has promised to discuss this problem in a later essay and 
so I for one do not mind if he rather stresses his own viewpoint 
now in the narrative. 

The Mozart opera lover will find it easier to appreciate the 
peculiar nature of Don Giovanni, which makes it like no other 
work in the realm of opera, if he studies briefly the histories of 
18th-century opera and the Don Giovanni legend. The latter, 
nearly as old as the legend of Faust, had proved very popular 
in many countries as a play, with or without music, for generation 
after generation ; and to the theatre-going public of Prague and 
Vienna in Mozart’s time it was no novelty. Most stage repre- 


sentations of the story were crudely comic throughout save for 
the finale, which was a religious drama. Why should these have 
been so popular ? ‘‘ Because the exhibition of profligacy was 
attractive to any audience and the final catastrophe combined 
the two advantages of satisfying the moralists and providing the 
ordinary spectators with a sensational effect’? (Dent). Even 
such eminent writers as Goldoni and Moliére tried their hands 
at the same subject ; indeed, Moliére created the character of 
Donna Elvira, and without some knowledge of this lady as por- 
trayed by the Frenchman it is difficult to understand the Elvira 
of Mozart’s opera. 

When da Ponte and Mozart sat down to tackle Don Giovanni 
they were merely executing a commission to the best of their 
ability for the customary fee ; and with the commission went 
certain restrictions. They handled a bread-and-butter job of 
work and produced a masterpiece, which da Ponte lived long 
enough to see recognised as such. The commission came to 
Mozart from the Italian manager of the opera at Prague and 
da Ponte was co-opted as librettist since Figaro had been such 
a brilliant success with the Bohemians. Already da Ponte had 
two libretti on his hands, so he had to hit on a subject he could 
handle rapidly. A new Don Giovanni work by Bertati and 
Gazzaniga had been a huge success at Venice; so da Ponte 
chose this self-same subject and on the basis of Bertati’s libretto 
(which was about one month old) he began to develop his own 
‘“* book.” Both book and music had to suit the resources and 
abilities of the Italian opera company in Prague ; no doubt 
final amendments had to be made to pacify the principals. 
There is internal evidence that the original book was too long 
and that this was not realised soon enough, so that a three-act 
work had to be hastily modified and shortened and became a 
two-act work with a poorly constructed second act. Therefore 
to expect Don Giovanni to be a perfectly proportioned and self- 
consistent work of art is to expect too much. 

The opera was produced at Prague on October 29th, 1787. 
With the exception of two very short and unimportant passages 
of secco the whole of the Prague version of Don Giovanni has 
been recorded by H.M.V. for the society (twenty-three records) 
Two familiar “‘ extras’’ have been thrown in as well, Ottavio’s 
Dalla sua pace and Elvira’s Mi tradi, both written for the first 
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performance of the opera in Vienna. The first volume of records 
ends with the first of these intrusive extras. 

The cast is as follows : 
Donna Anna 
Donna Elvira 
Zerlina 
Don Giovanni 
Don Ottavio 
The Commandant 
Leporello Salvatore Baccaloni 
Masetto .. eS a .. Roy Henderson 

The usual conductor, Fritz Busch, directs the performance, 
which has been recorded as satisfactorily as Figaro and Cosi 
San tutte. 

The cast includes only one Italian ; the other principals vary 
considerably in their ability to handle the language of Dante ; 
Zerlina, Masetto and the Commandant are obviously English. 
In these circumstances it is surprising how boldly, and on the 
whole successfully, everybody tackles the recitativo secco. Mr. 
Brownlee is one of the most successful, which is just as well, 
seeing that he has to make most of the conversation with Signor 
Baccaloni, whose nationality is never in doubt for a moment. 

The fundamental requirements of the Don are that he shall 
have a good stage presence and plausible manner and sing well. 
His “ finer points,” shall we say, are open to argument. We 
are not concerned here with Mr. Brownlee’s appearance, but 
with his singing. He sings well ; it is a pleasure to listen to his 
rich, resonant tone. Without the evidence of his own words I 
should never dream he is a libertine, and this, I take it, is as it 
should be. No young cavalier could have had two thousand 
and sixty-five successful affairs with women if his vicious character 
had been self-evident from his speech and manner. 

As his servant Leporello, Baccaloni’s drollery is very satisfactory 
until we come to his Madamina and observe that he has no real 
legato to fall back on once the quick opening section is ended. 
To me, however, this solo has an even greater fault ; it displays 


Ina Souez 

Luise Helletsgruber 
Audrey Mildmay 
John Brownlee 
Koloman von Pataky 
David Franklin 


so little respect for Donna Elvira that the idea of her listening 
to the bitter end is incredible. 

The most human and interesting of the ladies, Donna Elvira, 
would probably appear considerably better if seen as well as 
heard. The florid passages in the music cause Luise Hellets- 
gruber some difficulty, and depreciate what would otherwise be 


an admirable performance. Donna Anna has no difficulty with 
her music ; and both in the opening scene and in the famous 
aria Or sai chi l’onore, with its long, dramatic recitative, Ina 
Souez scores very real successes. The other little lady, Zerlina, 
must not be overlooked because of La ci darem, which is neatly 
and not too solemnly sung by Audrey Mildmay and John 
Brownlee ; the last few lines are delivered with unusual slowness. 

To a Hungarian tenor, Koloman von Pataky, is allotted the 
ungrateful réle of Don Ottavio. A sufficiently gifted artist can 
make Anna’s betrothed sing divinely but he can never make 
him interesting. Von Pataky did not have flattering press 
notices when he sang at Glyndebourne last year ; I “ listened 
in” to his Dalla sua pace and thought afterwards that the critics 
were too hard on him. However that may be, he is definitely 
good in these recordings ; once I set aside such stylists as Bonci, 
McCormack and Schipa and seek among present-day singers 
for likely rivals to this Ottavio I can only recall Heddle Nash. 
My one minor objection to von Pataky is that the timbre of his 
voice is inclined to be metallic. 

Mr. Franklin is satisfactory in the small part of the Com- 
mandant and so far as this volume goes my one big disappoint- 
ment is with Roy ‘Henderson’s Masetto, who is so intensely 
British that I cannot believe in him for a minute. 

Taking this volume as a whole the singing faults are not 
very numerous or serious. The performance moves along 
smoothly and satisfactorily, guided by one who so far has made 
use of every opportunity to bring out the dramatic nature of 
the score, and it should prove sufficiently stimulating for the 
issue of the rest of the opera to be awaited with eagerness. 

H. F. V. L. 
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SONGS 


My first three records this month represent what I believe to be 
the finest contribution made by their respective singers since my 
association with THE GRAMOPHONE. For instance, those who 
regard John McCormack as possibly the most accomplished 
tenor before the public to-day have no doubt been wondering 
when he was going to record something worthy of his technique, 
apart from his performances for the Hugo Wolf Society. Well, 
this month, Mr. McCormack is heard in songs by the greatest 
writer for the voice in the entire history of music—George 
Frederick Handel. On H.M.V. *DB2867 (6s.) he sings the lovely 
Caro Amore in Italian and the popular Where’er you walk from the 
secular oratorio Semele. Although in this latter song there is an 
unnecessary suspicion of the intrusive A, it is refreshing to find 
the composer’s phrasing respected. A little hurried, perhaps, but 
all in all a worthy record. 

I hear that Sydney MacEwan is off to the other side of the 
world, and if this means no more recordings for a while, we may be 
grateful that he has left us this lovely record. Although his voice 
is not unlike that of John McCormack, it is more open and 
natural as befits the Irish melody The Lark in the Clear Air arranged 
by Esposito. In She moved thro’ the fair, which hails from County 
Donegal, the singer invokes the spirit of simple tragedy that must 
have inspired the song, here given in an arrangement by Herbert 
Hughes. Duncan Morrison accompanies, and the record is 
Parlophone R2311 (2s. 6d.). 

The third winner is Essie Ackland, who in German’s 0 
Peaceful England, from his opera Merrie England, re-establishes her 
position as an artist. Here is none of the overpowering sentiment 
beloved of the amateur contralto, who finds ample opportunity 
to indulge her mother-complex in this patriotic ballad. Miss 
Ackland is restrained, phrases intelligently, and gives a wholly 
delightful performance. The same applies to Braga’s Serenaia, 
although the fiddle obligato sounds as if it were played by Prof. 
Theremin. (H.M.V. B8537, 2s. 6d.) 

Paul Robeson breaks new ground with two popular English 
songs. His No! John, No! (arr. Cecil Sharp) is dull, and lacks the 
necessary characterisation so aptly applied by Frank Titterton in 
a recent record. But Herrick’s Passing By, set by E. C. Purcell, is 
another story. This is beautifully done and worthily shows off the 
singer’s resonant bass. The label should give the composer’s 
initials to avoid confusion. “‘ E. C. ” claimed descent from Purcell, 
but stoutly disclaimed the appropriation of his song by his distin- 
guished ancestor. Lawrence Brown accompanies. (H.M.V. 
B8541, 2s. 6d.) 

Peter Dawson obviously enjoys himself in Ernest Longstaffe’s 
Where’s the Sergeant? ‘This is a worthy successor to the original 
The Sergeant-Major’s on Parade. These military songs never fail, 
and so long as we have Mr. Dawson to sing them for us, they are 
sure of a welcome. Tommy Lad by Teschemacher and Margetson 
is well known and is sung as well as such a song can be. (H.M.V. 
B8540, 2s. 6d.) 

A delightful -record for all tastes comes from Gitta Alpar 
singing two numbers from Mr. Cochran’s Coronation Revue, 
Home and Beauty, in which Miss Alpar plays a lead. The songs are 
Play it again and Twilight Sonata, both by A. P. Herbert and 
Nikolaus Brodszky. The brilliance of the singer’s display is well 
matched by George Scott-Wood and Monia Litter playing on 
two pianos. (Parlophone RO20333, 4s.) Michael Bartlett, an 
American tenor, has made a record of Che gelida manina from 
Puccini’s La Bohéme in Italian as sung in the film ‘‘ On Wings of 
Song ” and the popular Parlez-moi d’amour by Lenoir in French 
as sung in the film “‘ She Married Her Boss.” (Col. DX 767, 4s.) 

Lastly, there is a record by Jean Sablon, the French cabaret 
singer, who has been heard in late-night broadcast revues. This 
is a typical record and can be unreservedly recommended to 
admirers. The songs are La Chanson des Rues (Vaucaire and Goer) 
and Why do you pass me by? (Trenet, Hess and Misraki), sung in 
French with Wal Berg and his Orchestra. (Col. DB1670, 2s. 6d.) 


R. W. 
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BRUNSWICK 


Chick Webb and His Orchestra (Am.N.) 
**#*%*%* Facts and figures (Sampson) (60058) 


(1935 
*#** Rhythm and Romance (Johnson, Whiting, 
(Schwartz) (v by Ella Fitzgerald) 


(60054) (1935) 
(Brunswick 02375—2s. 6d.). 


The regular combination (see THE 
GRAMOPHONE for November 1936, p. 251). 


At last!—a record that really proves 
Chick Webb’s band to be all it has been 
cracked up to be. And perhaps it’s as well 
after the bad short-wave reception condi- 
tions which so marred their B.B.C. relay last 
month, and will have caused many of the 
less discriminating to lay much if not all 
of the blame on the backs of the artists. 

Facts and Figures is a dream of a record. 
A grand tune, scored just as it should be, 
and played with a verve, understanding and 
swing that one seldom hears. Right from 
its start to its exhilarating drum coda by 
Chick himself, there is not a bar which 
could have been improved upon. 

And the other side is not so far behind, 
either. Some (I shall be among them) 
may feel that the brass clips a little in the 
first chorus, but those who rate tunes above 
performance will not be the only ones who 
will find Rhythm and Romance a delightful 
melody, effectively arranged and more than 
capably put over. 

* * * 
Lil Armstrong and Her Swing 
Orchestra (Am.N.) 


**** Doin’ the Suzie Q (Armstrong) (v by 
Lil Armstrong) (C90970) 
**** My hi de ho man (Armstrong) (v by 
Lil Armstrong) (C90968) 
(Brunswick 02372—2s. 6d.). 

When Louis wooed and won the dusky 
Lil Hardin he was, one presumes, wanting 
a wife, but he could hardly have done 
better if he had been looking for a pro- 
fessional partner as well. 

In their early days Lil played piano for 
many of Louis’ records (including the 
Parlophones of Lonesome Blues, Wild man 
Blues, Gully low Blues, Alligator crawl, 
Melancholy Blues, Potato head Blues, Weary 
Blues, Savoy Blues, etc.). Later their married 
life did not run smoothly and now they 
are parted, but it does not seem to 
have prevented the little lady from getting 
to the top as a song writer and vocalist. 
She knows how to concoct lively, swingy 
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tunes with bright lyrics, and how to 
put them over. Her singing suggests a 
jolly, likeable personality, and if she didn’t 
get her style from Louis, I hand it to her 
for having got a good one from someone 
or somewhere else. 
No details yet to hand of who she has 
in her band, but it’s the goods. 
* * * 
Ray McKinley and His Jazz Band 
(Am.) 
****Tove in the first degree 
(DLA328) 
**** New Orleans parade (McKinley) 
(DLA329) 
(Brunswick 02374—2s. 6d.). 
Note the titlke—Ray McKinley’s jazz 
Band—and then sit down to enjoy one of 
the grandest resurrections of real old-time 


@ e 
BUYER’S BAROMETER 


(Brooks) 





Lovely 
Fine 
Fair 
Damp 
Wet 
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Dixieland swing that has happened since 
the original blare. What a sense of humour 
the trombone has—and that’s not all he’s 
ot. 

is The group is a contingent from Jimmy 
Dorsey’s band letting off steam—a bunch 
of humorists who are good enough to be 
taken seriously. Exact personnel next 
month—I hope. 

* * * 
Andy Kirk and His Twelve Clouds of 
Joy (Am.N.) 
**#* Fifty-second Street (Cahn, Chaplin) (v 
by Harry Mills) (61463) 

** What will I tell my heart ? (Tinturnin, 
Lawrence) (v by Pha Terrell 
(61465) 

(Brunswick 02377—2s. 6d.). 
The regular combination (see THE 
GRAMOPHONE for August 1936, p. 119). 


Passing over Fifty-second Street, the story of 


which is adequately told in its four stars 
and the band’s other similarly high-rated 
records which have been (and are again 


this month) the main props of Columbia’s 
swing series, we come to the coupling. 

It may seem ungenerous to gloss over the 
better performance and talk mainly of the 
worse, but I do so in the interest of the band. 

When someone decided to record Kirk’s 
outfit for Columbia, it was because some 
records were wanted for a hot series, and 
hot records being in the nature of things 
apart, the band was allowed to go its own 
sweet way and in consequence delivered the 
goods. 

In fact, the goods were so good that the 
powers that be cast eyes on the Clouds of 
Joy. “‘ That can be made ‘ commercial,’ ”’ 
they said. And in What will I tell my heart ?, 
a spineless interpretation of a second-rate 
sob ballad, with half the time wasted on a 
fulsome vocal refrain, you have the result 
of their efforts. 

Well, one hailstorm doesn’t kill a summer, 
but if anyone wants to kill Kirk’s band, 
a few more like this will do the trick. Be 
warned against smooth-tongued, ‘ com- 
mercial’ - minded recording managers, 
Andy. They’ve got their Lombardo’s ; 
tell them to let you do your own job as 
you know so well how to do it. 

* * * 
jimmy Dorsey and His Orchestra (Am.) 
*** Dorsey Dervish (Dorsey, Clinton) 
(DLA520) 
**Serenade to nobody in _ particular 
(McCarthy, Dorsey) (DLA314) 
(Brunswick 02373—2s. 6d.). 

J. Dorsey (alto and cl) with A. “ Skeets ” 
Herfurt, Jack W. Stacy, “ Fud ” Living- 
stone (reeds); Geo. Thow, Salvatore 
* Toots” Cammaratto (irmps); Joe 
Yukl, Bobby Byrn, Don Matteson 
(trmbs) ; Bob Van Eps (/) ; Rosco Hill- 
— (g) ; Jim Taft (5) ; Ray McKinley 
(ds). 

Trumbauer’s Bouncing Ball takes a bow 
as the father of Dorsey Dervish—a sleek tune 
put over with the usual J. D. suave 





ABBREVIATIONS 
alto saxophone + mellophone 
string bass N_.. negro artist(s) 
baritone sax +. piano 
banjo +. tenor sax 
clarinet -. trumpet 
drums irmb .. qunsbane 
flute vin .. violin 
guitar xyl .. xylophone 
v_.. vocal refrain 
American artist(s) recorded in America 


: Where known, the date of early recordings 
is given after the matrix number. 
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musicianship. More swing than usual, and 
some nice alto work by the polished little 
Jimmy. 

The other side is a good tune and the 
arrangement smart—in fact, a bit too smart 
in places for me ; that’s the trouble. 


COLUMBIA 


Andy Kirk and His Twelve Clouds of 
Joy (Am.N.) 
**** All the jive is gone (Thompson) (v by 
Pha Terrell) (60862 
*** Bearcat Shuffle (Mary Williams) (60866) 
(Columbia DB5025—2s. 6d.). 

The regular combination (see THE 
GRAMOPHONE for August 1936, p. 119). 

Jive in this case means dope—the stuff 
they put into those cigarettes they call 

‘ muggles.”” It may be gone according to 
the title of the opus, but that doesn’t mean 
that the record is innocuous. In fact, far 
from it. Here we have an opus of the 
I’se a muggin’ genus, with the band 
living well up to form, and Dick Wilson’s 
excellent tenor again among the high spots. 

Bearcat Shuffle seems rather an eidehnite 
sort of number with comparatively little to 
get hold of, but if Mae Williams has not 
succeeded quite so well as usual as a com- 
poser, she nevertheless runs off with the 
show in her piano solo, good as the rest of 
the side is as regards performance. 

* * * 


Lucky Millinder and Mills’ Blue 
Rhythm Band (Am.N.) 

*** Barrel house (Tab Smith) (CO20074) 

** Mr. Ghost goes to town (Hudson) (('20295) 
(Columbia DB5026—2s. 6d.). 

Millinder directing Gene Michael, 
Crawford Wethington,Tab Smith (alios) ; 
Joe Garland (ten); Wardell Jones, 
Shelton Hemphill, Henry “ Red ” Allen 
(trmps); George Washington, J. C. 
Higginbotham (irmbs) ; Billy Kyle ()) ; 
L. Lucie (zg) ; Kirby (b) ; O’N.Spencer (ds). 

Mr. Ghost is just another of Will Hudson’s 
weaker “ pops ” and nothing much*happens 
in the cut and dried performance that 
means a great deal—except Tab’s alto 
solo. Tab may not be able to make the 
sax team sound more than mediocre, but 
on his own he saves the show. 

And it’s the same tale for Barrel house. 
Although this is a much better composition, 
better arranged, better played, and with a 
good sample of Red Allen’s trumpet, it’s 
Tab’s little piece that puts it over. 

Since the record was made the band 
has broken up. Practically all the boys 
have gone over to the outfit formed by 
Edgar Hayes, their original pianist. Only 
Tab and Kyle remain with Millinder. 
Well, he’s at “oo got two of the plums. 


DECCA 


Ambrose and His Orchestra 
***Champagne cocktail (Phillips) (TB2739) 
*** Tarantula (Phillips) (TB2740) 

(Decca F6282—2s. 6d.). 


Ambrose directing Polo, Jeanette, 
Amstell, (reeds); Noakes, 
McQuater (imps) ; Davis, Breeze, Carew 
(trmbs) ; Barnes (») ; Harris (zg) ; Ball (b) ; 
Bacon (ds) ; Simpson (xi and tymps). 

It is difficult to classify these because it 
depends on how you look at them. As 
swing music, which Sid Phillips seems to 
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think they are, since he included them in 
his recent Monday’ afternoon broadcast on 
Swing, they are only on the fringe of the 
picture. The compositions are too flam- 
boyant, and anyway Swing is something 
that is played, not written. 

But as show-off media “in rhythm ” 
for the band, they have their points, and 
they are played with all the usual Ambrosian 
musicianship. 

By the way, do you know that the whole 
band goes shortly to Ciro’s Club, which 
Ambrose is reopening in conjunction with 
Jack Harris and whence Ambrose and the 
boys will broadcast on Saturday, March 6th, 
and Saturday, March 2oth ? 


* 
Reginald Foresythe (N 
chestra 
** Anything you like (Biatt, Foresythe) (v by 
rry Gray) (TB2618) 
*** Mead and woad (Foresythe) (TB2661) 
(Decca F6291—15. 6d.). 


TB2618— For personnel see THE 
GRAMOPHONE for January 1937, Pp. 344. 


According to my dictionary mead may 
be either an alcoholic liquor of fermented 
honey and water, or the poetic contraction 
for meadow, while woad is a kind of blue 
dye with which, you remember, the early 
Britons used to paint themselves. If this 
explanation doesn’t give much of a clue to 
Reggie’s composition before you have heard 
it, it may help you to see what he was 
driving at when you hear it. Or it may 
not. I never know quite how much these 
unusual titles Foresythe hits upon ever have 
to do with his music, and I strongly suspect 
that often it is nothing. 

However, a rose will smell the same 
whatever you like to call it, and this latest 
typically Foresythean effort certainly has an 
original aroma that is by no means un- 
pleasant. It is the scent of quaint and not 
so prehistoric gnomes, who are nothing like 
as black—lI should say blue—as Reggie has 
painted them, frolicking about o’er the mead 
and sward, playing with a couple of cracked 
dinner-bells, the out-of-chord effect of which 
I find most intriguing. 

The other side is an effort by Mr. F. and 
a confederate to write a ‘‘ commercial ” 
song. It and its performance. strike me as 
being rather dull—or is it that I only find 
it so after those amusingly impish old men 
with their bells ? 


* 


.) and His Or- 


H.M.V. 


Benny Goodman and His Orch. (Am.) 
**** Goodnight, my love (Gordon, Revel) 
(film ‘‘ Stowaway”) (v by Ella 
Fitzgerald) (OAD2463) 

*** There's a small hotel (Hart, Rodgers) 
(‘On Your Toes’) (v by Helen 
Ward) (OA102066) 

(H.M.V. B8542—es. 6d.). 
**** Did you mean it ? (Dixon, Greer) (v by 
Ella Fitzgerald) (OA02465) 
****’ Taint no use (Magidson, Lane) (v by 
Benny Goodman) (OA02459) 
(H.M.V. hes ~or. 6d.). 

I pass the buck to H.M.V. for being 
among the most unimaginative people I 
have ever come across. 

Not a vocalist’s name mentioned, either 
on the labels, in the advance supplements, 
or anywhere else that I can find, yet, as a 
glance up will tell you, the main interest 
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in three of these four Goodman sides js 
the singers. 

‘Unless my memory is letting me down 
badly, Benny’s effort in ’ Taint no use is his 
very first as a recording vocalist. It hardly 
merits his being classed as a Gigli, but who 
cares? You wouldn’t expect the Queen of 
Spain, Ramsay MacDonald or me to be 
one, but you’d probably consider it interest- 
ing to hear us sing (once!!!) on a record, 
provided you knew who it was, because we 
have become notabilities, or, as the case may 
be, notorieties in other directions. 

After all, why is all America agog (listen. 
in on your short-wave radio any Sunday 
night) to hear Jack Benny play The bee ? 
Not because anyone really believes him to 
be anything of a fiddler, seriously ; it’s just 
because, being one of their most popular 
comedians, they are interested in hearing 
him attempt anything—once, because it’s 
a novelty. And H.M.V. produce a like 
novelty with one of their outstanding per- 
sonalities, and don’t say a word about having 
done so. 

Then Ella Fitzgerald with Goodman. 
It might have meant nothing to H.M.V., 
but it’s enough to make you buy the record, 
and you won’t have wasted your money 

Incidentally, I’m wondering what’s going 
to happen about the release of these sides. 
Ella is an orphan. Her guardian is Chick 
Webb. He contracted her to American 
Decca. As a result American Decca made 
Victor call in these records almost im- 
mediately after they had been released in 
the States. Can and will the English Decca 
company take similar action against H.M.V. 
here ? I’d rush and buy your copies, just 
in case. 

As regards the band’s share in the four 
titles I need not say much. You know, or 
ought to know, your Goodman by now. 
You should know, too, that he has his own 
ideas on tempo (vide Stompin’ at the Savoy 
—B8480), which may account for the fast 
version of the usually slow There’s a small 
hotel. Personally I like it. To pep it up 
is the best way of putting one’s fingers to 
one’s nose at a tune one thinks sloppy. 
And any way, the arrangement wouldn’t 
have worked at any slower speed. 

* * * 
Quintette of the Hot Club of France 
(French) 
**In the still of the night (Carmichael) 
(OLA1294) 
***Shine (Dabney, Mack, Brown) (v by 
Freddie Taylor) (OLA1293) 
(H.M.V. B8534—2s. 6d.). 

Grappelly (vin); D. Reinhardt, J. 

einhardt, L. Vola (gs) ; R. Chapet (i). 

We've heard it all before, but I like it 
just as much, even if Hoagy Carmichael’s 
delightful melody does fail to grip as it 
should. 

* * * 
Louis Armstrong and His Orchestra 
(Am.N.) 
* Sittin’ in the dark (Adamson, Greer) 
(v) (A74894) (1933) 
** You'll wish you'd never been born (1933) 
(Armstrong) (v) (A74823) 
(H.M.V. B8536—2s. 6d.). 
74894—Armstrong ay Boca vocalist) 
with Scoville Brown, - Oldham 
“Bud” Johnson (ten) ; 
Zilmer Randolph 
(tmps) ; “Keg” Johnson (trmb) ; Theo. 
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“Teddy” Wilson (~) ; Mike McKen- 
drick (bjo); Bill Oldham ()); Allen 
“Yank ” Porter (ds). 

74823—Armstrong (irmp and _ vocalist) 
with Chick Webb’s Orchestra. 

Once more I can only wonder how a 
supreme artist like Louis ever came to make 
such shocking records. It is not only a 
matter of weak material put over cheaply to 
“get” the crowd. Louis plays awful stuff 
(could anything be more nauseating than the 
coda to 74894 ?) and even fluffs notes. 

Once I thought it was the accompanying 
orchestras that made these records seem 
so bad, and certainly that for Sittin’ in 
the daxk sounds pretty poor (Teddy Wilson 
does nothing!) ; but Chick Webb’s sounds 
no better in the unoriginal sequel to You'll 
be glad when you’re dead, you rascal, you. 

Perhaps it is the arrangements. Lawd 
knows. 

* * * 
Fats Waller and His Rhythm (Am.N.) 

** Hallelujah!—Things look rosy now 


(West, Flotow and Magine) (v) 


(OAor1801) 
**’Taint good (Whiting, Bernier and 
Haid) (v) (OA10803) 
H.M.V. BD5178—1s. 6d.). 


He's dead, but he won’t lie down. 
PARLOPHONE 


Bunny Berigan’s Blue Boys (Am.) (Mixed) 

**** Blues (Berigan) (60232) 

***1’m coming Virginia (Heywood) (60231) 

Parlophone R2316—2s. 6d.). 

Berigan (tmp) with Edgar Sampson 
(alto) ; Eddie Miller (ci and ten) ; Cliff 
Jackson (N.) (~); Ray Bauduc (ds) ; 
Grachan Moncur (N.) (d). 


It may be that my copy is not quite up to 
standard, but the enjoyment of these sides 
has not been helped by the amount of 
surface noise I have found. Further, I could 
not help feeling, particularly in Virginia, that 
something was lacking—something which I 
have come to the conclusion is the absence 
of a guitar, made the more obvious by the 
fact that Ray Bauduc too often prefers 
indulging in stunting (note Blues) to keeping 
a steady rhythm. 

But in spite of these complaints, I have to 
admit these are two swell records, par- 
ticularly Blues. To my mind Ber:gan has 
always been one of the few white trumpet 
players who feel the soul of this melancholy 
Negro music, and he gives the whole record 
an atmosphere. Then there is Jackson, a 
newcomer to records, whom John Ham- 
mond ‘“‘ ‘discovered’? in some small club. 
This negro pianist’s conception of blues is 
the real thing. 

* * * 
Eddie Carroll and His Swing Music 

*** Harlem (Carroll) (E8042) 

*** Rose room (Hickman) (E8044) 

(Parlophone R2314—2s. 6d.). 


Carroll () with J. Farley (alto); B. 
Featherstonhaugh, Norman Maloney 
(tens) ; A. Mouncey (imp); Bob McGee 
(p) : Fred Watson (g) ; “ Tiny ” Winters 
(6) ; Sid Heiger (ds). 

Harlem bears such an astonishing resem- 
blance to Myrow’s Blue drag as played by 
Freddie Taylor and His Swing Men on 
Oriole LV105, issued just a year ago, that 
one wonders who really has the right to 
claim responsibility for it. 
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However, it’s a good tune whoever wrote 
it, and Eddie Carroll has given us a good 
performance. While other English artists, 
like the Ballyhooligans, Joe Daniels, Nat 
Gonella, and Co. play to the gallery with a 
lot of flash tricks that are just so much bad 
taste in jazz, even when they are worth 
calling jazz at all, Eddie and his boys sit 
down and give us stuff that is not only all 
the more acceptable for its simplicity, but 
gets nearer to being swing music at its best 
than ninety-nine per cent. of the stuff played 
in its name in this country. 

As was perhaps only to be expected, the 
high spot among the solos is Buddy on his 
tenor, but Watson’s guitar runs him pretty 
close. A word, too, for Mouncey, who makes 
a neat lead trumpet ; but I’m not so certain 
about all that piano stuff. Too much of it 
nearly cost Rose room a star. 

* * * 
Joe Daniels and His Hot Shots 
** Peanut Vendor (Rumba) (Sunshine, 
Gilbert, Simons) (E7897) 
**Valparaiso (Rumba) (film ‘“ Dance 
Band ’’) (Carter, Wayne) (E7896) 
(Parlophone F706—1s. 6d.). 

If these aren’t so corny as their predecessors 
it’s probably because rumbas can cover a 
multitude of sins, though I thank Mr. 
Daniels for not h :gging the mike so affection- 
ately as usual. 

* * * 
Geo. Elliott (guitar) and Phil Green 
(accordion) 
*It’s the talk of the town (Nevinson, 
Symes, Neiburg) (E8040) 
* Time on my hands (Youmans) (E8041) 
(Parlophone R2315—2s. 6d.). 

With W. Morris (5), Max Lewin (ds). 

Candidly I would not have mentioned 
these had not Parlophone given them the 
ridiculous description of ‘‘ New Swing Style 
Series.”’ It’s certainly not swing, nor is it 
anything new. And even if it were, such 
appellations would merely defeat their own 
ends by their pretentiousness. 

However, I suppose one may pay a word 
of tribute to the musicianliness of the artists 
—for what it is worth. 

* * * 
Ed. Lang (guitar) (Am.) 
April Kisses (Lang) (80693) (1926) 
Prelude (Rachmaninov) (80940) (1927) 

The untimely and sad death of that great 
guitarist Salvatore Massaro on March 26, 
1933, is brought to mind once again by the 
release of the above under the description 
‘* Ed. Lang Memorial Records.” 

April Kisses, in 3-4 measure, is the first 
solo record Lang made for the Okeh Com- 
pany. Neither title is in tempo or in any 
sense a dance record, therefore I have 
refrained from allotting them any stars, but 
both are worthy examples of the charm of 
an artist who became famous through the 
medium of what since his demise has come 
to be known as swing ‘music. 


REGAL-ZONOPHONE 





Wingy Mannone and His Orch. (Am.) 
*** Fancy meeting you (film “* Stage Struck” ) 
(Harburg, Arlen) (v by Wingy 
Mannone) (OAo220) 
*The Martues and the Coys (Weems, 
Cameron) (v) (O0A101586) 
(Regal-Zono MR2367—1:s.) 
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Without doing anything that is really 
worth mentioning in the letter home, 
Wingy and his satellites have still managed 
to make a bright job, with more than 
just pretentions to swing, of Fancy meeting 
you. Mannone’s trumpet has a_ strong 
rhythm in the dance sense of the word, 
and there is style in the clarinet solo, 
played probably by Joe Marsala. 

The other side is a puzzle and I am quite 
prepared to bet a cigar that there has been 
some mistake and that it is not Wingy’s band 
atall. At any rate it is certainly not Wingy 
who puts over the parade of vocal choruses 
of this hill-billy, nor is the instrumental 
department anything like that which Mr. 
Mannone usually trots out. 


VOCALION 


Artie Shaw and His Orchestra (Am.) 


**** Skeleton in the cupboard (from “* Pennies 
from Heaven”) (Burke, Johnston) 
(20166) 

**** Sugar foot stomp (Armstrong, Oliver) 
(19669) 

(Vocalion S48—2s. 6d.). 
*** The same old line (Lawnhurst, Sey- 
mour) (20344) 
*** Thou swell (Hart, Rodgers) (19670) 
(Vocalion S54—2s. 6d.). 

**** Stream line (Shaw) (20452) 

*** Sweet Lorraine (Burwell, Parish) 

(20453) 
(Vocalion $56—as. 6d.). 
*****Cream puffs (Marks) (20450) 
*#***SObbin’ Blues (Kessel—Berton) (20448) 
(Vocalion S63—2as. 6d.). 

19669 and 19670—Shaw (cl) with Tony 
Pastor (ten) ; Lee Costaldos (imp) ; Mike 
Michaels (tymb) ; Jerry Gray, Ben Plot- 
kin (vins); Sam Persoff (viola); Jim 
Oderich (’cello) ; Joe Lippman (p) ; Gene 
Stone (gz); Ben Ginsberg ()); Sam 
Weiss (ds). 

20166—Frank Siegfried (2nd vin) ; S. 
Rosenblum (viola) ; W. Schumann (’ce//o) ; 
otherwise as for 19669 plus a 2nd trumpet, 

20452 and 20453—-Shaw (c/) with Gray, 
Siegfried (vins); Rosenblum (viola) ; 
Schumann (’cello) ; Tony Gatuzzi (2) ; 
Ginsberg ()), Geo. Wettling (ds). 

20344, 20448 and 20450—as for 20452 
plus Pastor (ten); Zeke Zarchy, L. 
Costaldos (imps); “Moe” Zudecoff 
(trmb) ; Joe Lippman (/). 


Apologies for bursting all the above on 
you together, particularly as some of them 
are a month (or even two) old, but I have 
been waiting to get the personnels con- 
firmed. 

Dealing first of all with the four titles 
on $48 and S54. 

The absence of a sax team, due to Mr. 
Shaw’s avowed hatred of an instrument he 
once played, makes the middle register of 
the orchestra sound a little empty at times, 
but that is perhaps a minor point. The 
scoring is clever, at moments brilliant, for 
instrumentation that is not exactly easy to 
cope with, the strings being used with a 
nice discretion, mainly for background 
atmosphere. 

My main grouse is against Sam Weiss’ 
drumming. Though good in his way, he 
is one of those people who do love to be 
heard, and is too inclined to fancy himself 
as a soloist. Otherwise the performances 
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are excellent. The same old line is rather 
nondescript as a tune, and in spite of 
Michael’s nice trombone solo Thou swell is 
not quite as distinguished as the perform- 
ances on S48, which are easily the best of 
these four sides. 

Coming to $56 we find Mr. Shaw with 
just the strings and the rhythm section, 
and the way the former are used—in 
Streamline at any rate : Sweet Lorraine is 
rather dull in spite of the fact that it is a 
charming melody—is converting me _ to 
liking violins in dance music. The scoring 
is really most effective and Shaw displays 
a phenomenal technique on his clarinet 
in this ingenious opus of his own composing. 
Also Wettling is undoubtedly an im- 
provement on Sam Weiss, and there is a 
nice spot of solo by the guitar. 

But the culmination of Artie Shaw’s art 
is found on S63 in the good old ’un Sobbin’ 
Blues, and even more markedly in Cream 
puffs. 

As regards orchestration, this absolutely 
delightful composition, which has one 
absolutely irresistible theme, may be looked 
upon as the next step in jazz. If I started 
to describe it to you I should have to 
embark on a book, so I’ll be content with 
saying the performance is as immaculate as 
anyone could imagine and that you’d better 
run out and get the record at once. If it 
doesn’t thrill you, you’d better give up 
reading this column and start growing 
daisies. You should enjoy Sobbin’ Blues 
almost if not quite as much. Mr. Shaw is 
not only a man with ideas and a band 
who can interpret them, he also knows the 
meaning of that little word swing, vide the 
clarinet and drums duet at the end of 
Cream puffs. 

* * * 
Sharkey and His Sharks of Rhythm 
****Blowin’ off steam (Winstein) (v) 
(20365) 
**** Wash it clean (Bonano) (v) (20367) 
(Vocalion S61—2s. 6d.). 

Bonano (vocalist and trmp) with Joe 
Marsala (cl); M. Zudecoff (trmb) ; J. 
Bushkin (~) ;: Condon (zg) ; Art Shapiro 
(6) ; G. Wettling (ds). 

A sequel to Sharkey’s last month’s 
Mudhole Blues is found in his latest opus 
Wash it clean, which would seem to be 
merely an alias for Fan it, the Red Nichols 
Brunswick record of which I expect you 
remember. 

What I like about Mr. Bonano’s music is 
the complete absence of affectation. Light 
and frothy, with no attempt to be serious, 
it is nevertheless spontaneous and natural. 

The fact that it is sandwiched between 
two innocuous ones will probably not prevent 
you from spotting that the second vocal 
chorus of Wash it clean is most disgracefully 
dirty, which just makes it all the more 
genuine. 

Instrumentally, both sides are first-rate 
jams. 

* * * 
The Dean (Ben Pollack) and His 
Kids (Am.) 
****Spbreadin’ knowledge around (Pollack, 
James) (19887) 
Don Redman and His Orchestra 
(Am.N.) 
**** We don’t know from nothin’ (Redman, 
King) (v by Don Redman) (19981) 
(Vocalion S55—2s. 6d.). 
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19887—Ben Pollack (ds) with Fazola 
(cl); H. James (tmp); Bruce Squires 
(trmb) ; Fred Slack (») ; Frank Frederico 
(g); Thurman Teague (b), and tenor 
(unknown). 

19981—The regular combination (see 
Tue GramopHone for February 1937, 
P- 392). 

Here are a couple of lively ones for 
when you want to get the party going. 

The old Trojan, Ben Pollack, does 
stalwart work in 19887, and others whose 
assistance in spreadin’ the knowledge should 
be noted are Fazola and James, who hits 
up the high ones with great gusto. 

Redman’s band is well up to standard on 
the obverse with Don’s vocal chorus of an 
amusing nonsense number again helping 
to smooth away the more difficult sides of 
life. 

* * * 
Red Norvo and His Orchestra with 
Mildred Bailey (Am. ) 
*** Smoke dreams (Freed, Brown) (from 
“* After the thin man ”’) (v) (C1734) 
**** Thousand dreams of you, A (Webster, 
Alter) (from “You only live 
once’) (v) (C1733) 
(Vocalion S59—2s. 6d.). 

The regular combination (see THE 
GRAMOPHONE for February 1937, p. 392), 
except .Bill Miller (») replaces Liss and 
* Red ” McGarvie (g) replaces Barbour. 


From the once over, which is all I have 
had time to give this last-minute arrival, I 
prefer A thousand dreams for its comparative 
simplicity. Smoke dreams may be the better 
number, but the idea of weird harmonies 
for the sake of atmosphere seems rather 
better than its somewhat forced execution. 

However, you have Mildred’s always 
delightful singing, Red’s xylophone, and a 
very musical band on this side as well as 
the other, and together they’re well worth 


the money. 
* * . 


Benny Carter (N.) and His Orchestra 
*** Gin and Five (Carter) (S57-B) 
*** There’s a small hotel (Hart, Rodgers) 
(from “On Your Toes’’) (ft v by 
Benny Carter) (S57-A) 
(tVocal version Vocalion S58—2s. 6d.). 
(Non-vocal version Vocalion S57— 


as. 6d.). 


Benny Carter (alio, tmp and vocalistt) 
with Fred Gardner, A. McDevitt (altos) ; 
Geo. Evans, B. Featherstonhaugh (fens) ; 
Leslie Thompson (N.), T. McQuater 


Book Review 


* SWING THAT MUSIC ” 


Under the above title Louis Armstrong 
has written his life story—or rather should 
one perhaps say that someone has written 
it for him, for the work is obviously ghosted. 

But whoever actually penned the words, 
and in spite of various superfluities in the 
way of appendices of hot choruses, etc., the 
book is absorbingly interesting. 

Apart from the extent that it concerns 
Armstrong personally, it gives one of the 
first authentic insights into the origin of 


jazz—how it commenced in New Orleans, 
migrated to the showboats on the Mississippi, 


and eventually became a world-wide craze. 
—Longmans, 7s. 6d. 
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(tmps); Lew Davis, Bill Mulraney 
(trmbs) ; Ed. Macauley (») ; A. Harris 
(g) ; W. Morris (5); Al (ds). 

The unusual prodecure of issuing two 
versions identical except that one includes 
a vocal refrain has been undertaken in the 
case of Small hotel. To hear Benny singing 
is interesting for much the same reasons as 
was Benny man’s vocal effort on an 
earlier mentioned H.M.V., but I prefer the 
non-vocal version on S57 where the sung 
chorus is replaced by an alto solo. Benny 
playing his alto is one of the joys of my 
young life. 

From a pleasant version of a simple 
“commercial” melody, we come, in Gin 
and Five, to a really exciting piece of work, 
A fast stomp, and as regards composition 
and scoring one of the best, it is (in spite 
of one or two ragged spots) put over with 
breath-taking exuberance. Among the solos 
honours go to Buddy F., McQuater, who 
plays exhilarating trumpet without his 
occasional fault of getting too wild, 
Macauley for a really fine piano effort, and 
of course Benny on his alto. 


* * * 
Hudson de Lange Orchestra (Am.) 

*** Mint Julep (Hudson) (B19492) 

**Mr. Ghost goes to town (Hudson) 
(B19491) 

(Vocalion 525—2s. 6d.). 

***Tf we never met again (Armstrong, 

Gerlach) (v by Freddye Gibson) 


(20313) 
*** Midnight at the Onyx (Hudson) (203: 4) 
(Vocalion S62—2s. 6d.). 

The regular combination (see Tue 
GraMoPHONE for September 1936, p. 161), 
except Wilbert Sieloff (tmpt) replaces 
Hollenbeck. 

Anything this band may lack in the matter 
of outstanding soloists it makes up for by 
way of a workmanlike ensemble playing 
good straightforward arrangements, very 
often of quite good tunes. Its quiet, un- 
pretentious methods and easy tempi are 
not without their appeal. 

- * * 
Gene Rodgers (N.)—Piano Solos. 
***Three minutes of Blues (Rodgers) 


(527B) - 
** Was it a lie ? (Rodgers) (527A) 
(Vocalion 527—2s. 6d.). 


Here is the first solo record by Gene 
Rodgers, who, you may remember, was the 
pianist in some of the records by Benny 
Carter and his smaller combinations. 

I always felt that this coloured artist 
was not an ideal man for a band. He has 
a way of playing his own harmonies, which 
was probably the reason why the _ bass 
player always dropped out when it came 
to his (Rodgers’s) solos, with the result that 
the records suddenly sounded empty. 

But solo performances are different pro- 
positions. If you play your own harmonies 
and spread one phrase a bar too long so 
that you have to catch yourself up in the 
next, it doesn’t matter so long as it sounds 
good. 

Was it a lie? perhaps doesn’t mean a 
great deal, but I really enjoyed the other 
side. For three minutes Rodgers ambles 
on, just amiably playing the first thing that 
comes into his head, and the outcome has 
been some good stuff, genuinely character- 
istic of the Blues. 
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MISCELLANEOUS AND DANCE 


Selections and Medleys 


Excerpts from two shows current in London open the cabaret 
this month. First we have H.M.V. C28go, which, incidentally, 
arrived too late for a February notice, and here we have an 
excellent team of vocalists (Jamet Lind, Magna Neeld and 
Webster Booth) singing chosen songs from Cochran’s ‘‘ Home 
and Beauty ” Coronation revue. No doubt many have heard 
some of the tunes over the air, but none that I have heard so far 
are so Clearly and ably presented as on this disc. 

The other disc, also a twelve-incher, is Decca K855, on which Lew 
Stone and his Band, assisted by Brian Lawrence as vocalist, 
dispense an equally happy selection from the Palace Theatre 
revue ‘‘On Your Toes.”’ And since this show marks the début 
of Lew Stone as a theatre pit conductor it follows that after his 
trip to America (where it was first-produced) to get first-hand 
knowledge of the score, he makes a thoroughly satisfying record. 
Judging purely by his conducting of the B.B.C. dance band, 
when a guest of Henry Hall on a recent Saturday night, it seems 
that the Slaughter on Tenth Avenue excerpt included here has been 
—well, slaughtered. Still, the record as a whole loses nothing in 
entertainment value by that hideous deed. Amton and the 
Paramount Theatre Orchestra with Al Bollington at the 
organ also show what they can do with a selection from ‘‘ On 
Your Toes”? on H.M.V. BD412. This has quite a different 
texture but it is none the less acceptable for all that. 

Of the two selections of Pennies from Heaven, one by Louis Levy 
and his Gaumont-British Symphony (H.M.V. BD409) and 
the other by Harold Ramsay (Parlophone F723), I plump for 
the H.M.V. Here Levy, the boys and Janet Lind are in fine 
fettle ; but, of course, others may not agree, and especially if 
they happen to be partial to the cinema organ. Admittedly, 
both in this-and in The Big Broadcast of 1937 selection on the 


reverse of the Parlophone, Ramsay puts up a much better per- 
formance than in some previous discs ; but I’m sticking to my guns. 
The classics and other works of a more serious nature have 


received attention from the usual vendors of light music. On 
Regal-Zono MR2350 the Vienna Salon Orchestra are inade- 
quate in a pot-pourri of famous airs entitled Classica ; on Rex 8981 
Troise and his Mandoliers are not particularly kind to a 
Medley of Classical Tunes (mostly operatic airs), and Quentin 
Maclean makes the most satisfactory record of the trio in a 
medley named With Eric Coates Thro’ London (Columbia FB1619). 

Gracie Fields is the star turn in a collection of Vocal Gems 
from that evergreen The Show Boat on Rex 8967. In company 
with Lyle Evans, a chorus and an orchestra, she steals some of 
the honours ; not all. Both Evans and the chorus put in some 
good work and between them make two successful sides. 

The Big Broadcast of 1937 crops up again, this time on Rex 8965, 
coupled with a selection from the film Sing Baby Sing. Both are 
played by Primo Scala’s Accordion Band and both have vocals 
by Sam Costa. A selection of a different kind, Ship Ahoy (a 
collection of Sea Songs on Rex 8966), by the same combination 
is more to my liking, and though it is a typical ‘‘ Scala” pro- 
duction, here the band are in a definitely inspired mood. 

I cannot say the same, however, of Stan Bradbury, who has 
a whole piano and a record to himself in Syncopating the Classics 
(Regal-Zono MR2341). The transcription is his own, but both 
arrangement and execution are little out of the ordinary. I 
found Ivor Moreton and Dave Kaye playing a Waltz Medley 
on Parlophone F702 rather dull, too. There is too much of a 
one, two, three jump flavour about this disc. The music does 
not “* flow ” as it should and as, for example, it does on Rex 8972, 
where Charlie Kunz continues his Piano Medleys with No. R24 
of the series, or on H.M.V. BD410, which contains another 
On Your Toes selection, also a piano solo by Vivian Ellis. Neither 
he nor Kunz are confined solely to three-four time, I know, but 
a waltz can be made to flow. Indeed, it should. 

As usual Reginald Dixon has very carefully picked out the 


current winners, including The Chapel in the Moonlight for his 
Dixon Hits, and if you’re collecting them here is No. 11 on 
Rex 8979. 

At the last moment amongst a batch of late-comers is another 
of those delightful piano solos by Patricia Rossborough—a 
selection from Home and Beauty. In it Miss Rossborough gives us 
a real taste of her capabilities, clean rhythm and_ polished 
execution. 

Emilio is a soloist of a different type ; he is a boy in his ’teens 
and he plays the accordion. Like most other prodigies he shows 
promise, but still has a lot to learn about: solo work, and at least 
the lad ought to be given a better chance with a small band 
accompaniment. The accordion played solo needs to be in more 
experienced hands to be really effective. The title of the record is 
Accordion Hits— Medley and the number Col. FB1632. 


Vocalists and Others 


Those who have seen and heard Jessie Matthews (and others, 
too) -in her film ‘‘ Head Over Heels ” will welcome two Decca 
records, on which she has recorded Looking Around Corners for You 
and Head over Heels (F 6286), There’s that look in your eyes again and 
May I have the next Romance with You (F6287), all songs from the film, 
Unlike many stage and film artistes who sporadically make 
records, Miss Matthews’ personality registers fairly well and her 
voice has just that timbre that raises the excerpts above the 
average. 

Gracie Fields’ other record (Rex 8968) has a very sentimental 
flavour ; In the Chapel in the Moonlight is poor material for Miss 
Fields to waste her talents on but Have you forgotten so soon makes 
some amends. Very much more to my liking is Greta Keller’s 
version of There’s a Small Hotel on Decca F6256. It was a good 
idea to open the record with an imaginary conversation relating 
to an imaginary hotel, but the real charm of this disc is in Miss 
Keller’s well-balanced intonations ; the other side does not attain 
the same level of finesse but that is not too bad either. 

Deanna Durbin, the star of the film ‘“‘ Three Smart Girls,” 
makes a very striking recording début on Brunswick 02370. 
Her recorded version of Someone to care for Me promises well for 
one so young—she is not yet fifteen. She has a fairly good range 
and controls her voice pretty well, but one can detect signs of 
nervousness, especially in J/ Bacio on the reverse. Practice and 
experience will rectify many of the blemishes and time will bring 
maturity. Then, maybe, we shall hail a new star. 

Ruth Etting, this time on Decca F6257, makes the same 
mistake as Gracie Fields, that is in the choice of material ; Chapel 
in the moonlight may be very popular but it is not for the likes of 
her to cash in on a number of this kind. It may do her 
more harm than good. However, this version is as satisfactory 
as any other, and in any case the reverse, May I have the next 
Romance with You, will give you full value for money ; so will 
either H.M.V. 8544, on which Lilli Palmer sings Head over Heels 
and Baby, whatcha gonna do to-night, or H.M.V. B8543, where 
Bebe Daniels and Ben Lyon ventilate There’s a Small Hotel and 
Sing something in the morning. ‘The impressions of Jane Carr on 
Parlophone F715 did not make much of a mark with me; The 
Singing Lesson is a grade higher than Sun Bathing on the reverse. 

And now, what of the male songsters ? 

Les Allen is particularly chirpy in One, Two, Button Your Shoe, 
and though he does as well as he can with that doleful number 
Nobody’s Darling but Mine, the contrast is a little too strong 
(Columbia FB1624). Of Robert Ashley I can only say hear 
him on Rex 8970. He gives full rein to a robust voice in When 
did you leave Heaven and I’ll sing you a Thousand Love Songs, but is 
hardly so convincing nor is his voice so well controlled as Alfredo 
Tomasini who sings Song of Songs and Lonely Road on another 
Rex record, 8969. Anthony Martin in Where the Lazy River 
Goes By and There’s Something in the Air falls somewhere between 
the two in entertainment value, and this disc, Vocalian 528, will 
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cost you sixpence more. Scotsmen please note ; and note this 
also, that all records such as Rex and Regal-Zono which have 
hitherto cost one shilling will in future cost one shilling and 
three pence. 

Now come three records, all much alike as regards presentation ; 
So do I and Pennies from Heaven by The Street Singer (Decca 
F6285) ; I once had a heart, Marguerita and When my Dreamboat 
comes home by Turner Layton (Columbia FB1629) ; and Good- 
night, my Love and May I have the next Romance with You sung by 
Denny Dennis on H.M.V. BD411. My only comment is, I 
wish Tracy would sing “‘ Blue” and not “‘ Blew” ; he ought to 
know better. 


I don’t know whether to regard Dirty Songs sung by Lyle Evans 
on Vocalion 530 as propaganda or not, though he hits the nail on 
the head every time but not in the way you would expect 
judging by the title. On the reverse is Liberty Hall, which is of 
quite a different type. Hear it. Hear, too, the Organ Grinder 
Swing and Organ Grinder Pete, which are coupled together on one 
side of Columbia FB1623, by Al and Bob Harvey. They are 
quite straightforward renditions but very snappy and pleasant. 
The other side, With a Banjo on my Knee, is in similar vein. The four 
boys and a guitar, to wit, The Four Aces, are more subtle but 
every bit as entertaining in Copper Coloured Gal and Harlem on 
Decca F6265. Their vocal imitations of band instruments are 
almost on a par with those of the Mills Brothers. The Rocky 
Mountaineers are rather late with Cowboy, and both in this 
and There’s a Bridle Hangin’ on the Wall (Columbia FB1625) 
they are just ordinary ; not nearly so entertaining as on some 
previous discs. 


Cinema Organ and Piano Solo 


Henry Croudson displays to the full his own dexterity and 
the versatility of the cinema organ in a thrilling Motor Ride (in- 
cluding all the vicissitudes of motoring, accidents and the like) 
on Regal-Zono MR2342, but despite his virtuosity and the des- 
criptiveness of the piece Manhattan Serenade on the obverse is the 
one that will give most pleasure, that is, to grown-ups. 

I am surprised at Reginald Foort falling for The Chapel in 
the Moonlight, and here again, although it is perhaps more 
appropriately played on an organ, the lullaby Sleep, My Little 
One on the other side is more satisfying aurally, odd as that 
may sound. Reginald Dixon scores over both with two jolly 
sides of Chorus, Gentlemen, Please. It is quite a pleasure to hear 
Dixon other than on Blackpool Promenade (Rex 8971). 

Both in sheer execution and expression Billy Mayerl playing 
Jasmine and Sweet Nothings (Columbia FB1621) and Gene 
Rodgers playing Three minutes of Blues and Was it a Lie? 
(Vocalion 527) are attractive. Both discs are worth a hearing, 
and though the duets The Grasshoppers’ Dance and Grandmother’s 
Waltz by Alleyne and Leonhardt are hardly comparable 
they gave me less pleasure. 


Hill-Billies and Humour 


Here’s a how-do-you-do ; first we have Carson Robison as 
soloist in Texas Dan and Happy Go Lucky on H.M.V. BD407, then 
he and his Pioneers migrate to Rex 8982 for An evening on the 
C R ranch and then slip back to Abbey Road to make Home 
Sweet Home on the Prairie and I’m leaving on that Blue River Train 
for Regal-Zono (MR2339). I'll leave you to sort this out, but 
remember you will at least get full measure from the Rex since 
this is a medley of singing and dancing numbers compéred by 
Robison, and so you get solo and ensemble on one disc. The 
solo part, however, is infinitely better on the H.M.V. 

The Hill-Billies on Regal-Zono MR2336 create two distinct 
atmospheres in With a Banjo on my Knee and Nobody’s Darlin’ but 
Mine ; the former they play and sing with enthusiasm but the 
latter is plaintive and morose. 

At long last we have the sequel to With her head tucked underneath 
her arm. Naturally, Stanley Holloway recites it ; it is entitled 
Albert and the ’eadsman. There are no coloured adjectives this 
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time and maybe for that reason alone it may net prove so popular, 
It is very amusing none the less, but hardly so funny as its 
predecessor or as funny as Jubilee Sovereign on the other side, 
This recounts an episode in the life of the Ramsbottoms when 
Albert swallowed a golden sovereign at a family gathering, and 
if you want all the amusing details get Columbia DX770. 
Humour of a more breezy nature comes, as usual, from Max 
Miller on H.M.V. BD408. Backsnatcher and Impshe will provide 
the appropriate leavening to your “smoker” and to broad. 


minded dinner parties, but leave the record at home if you visit 
Mrs. Grundy. 


Light Orchestral, Accordions, etc. 


There is a splendid assortment in this section ; almost without 
exception every disc mentioned is worthy of commendation. [| 
particularly like the soothing effects and delicious gradations of 
tone displayed by Barnabas Von Geczy and his Orchestra 
in Andante Religioso and Cradle Song of the Virgin Mary on H.M.V. 
B8538, after which Danse Espagnole (Granados) and a snippet 
from Die Fledermaus (actually, the You and You waltz) by Edith 
Lorand and her Viennese Orchestra on Parlophone R23:0 
will wake you up from your reverie and the Exultation Waltz 
and the Waltz of the Dolls as played by the Orchestra Mascotte 
(Parlophone R2312) will thoroughly revive you. From then 
onwards you are sure to be carried away on the Orient Express 
played by the Orchestre Raymonde, who will eventually 
introduce you to rather a shocking version of Tiger Rag named 
Taming the Tiger (Columbia DB1669). Alfredo and his 
Orchestra contribute a happy record entitled Yiddische Wedding 
Fantasia (H.M.V. B8539) ; this is one of the most delightful discs 
we have had from this orchestra and should not be missed. 
Over the Waves and The Blue Danube waltzes receive apposite 
treatment from The Blue Hungarian Band on Regal-Zono 
MR2347 and the almost as familiar Black Eyes and Brahms’s 
Hungarian Dance, No. 5, are especially appropriate material for 
Rode and his Tziganes (Columbia FB1622). 

For students and other banjo lovers there are two rousing 
Sousa marches, Stars and Stripes For Ever and Washington Post, 
played by Raymonde and his Band o’ Banjos on Regal-Zono 
MR2343, and the student will be particularly intrigued by the 
agility of Tarrant Bailey Junior in Parlotrix, Donkey Laugh 
and Ad Astra on Parlophone F719. George Elliot, playing solo 
guitar, limits his scope (and your entertainment) by choosing to 
play two ordinary dance numbers—You’re My Gift from Heaven 
and Here’s Love in your Eyes on H.M.V. BD5169. Not that the 
style and execution are indifferent, quite the reverse is the case, 
but specialised numbers are better suited to a man of Elliot’s 
ability. 

Primo Scala’s Accordion Band contribute their usual quota 
of popular tunes in somewhat better style this month; they 
include the pot-boiler The Chapel in the Moonlight, My Hear 
is full of Sunshine (Rex 8977) and Happy Dreams, Happy Times, 
Goodnight (Rex 8978), which is backed by Josef Marais and 
his Hilly-Billy Rangers playing Covered Wagon Lullaby. Of 
the three Regal-Zono records by Billy Reid and the London 
Piano-Accordion Band I commend to you MR2346 which 
contains Aloha (Aloha Oe) and Mexican Serenade; their Pennies 
Srom Heaven, I’m Still in Love with You (MR2344), Timber and 
I found a Rosary on MR2345 are just average entertainment. 

Late arrivals include a wholesome rendering of Luigini’s Ba. let 
Egyptien by the New Metropolitan Symphony Orchestra on 
Rex 8992, then a most likeable Caucasian Suite by George 
Boulanger and his Orchestra on Parlo. R2309, two light and 
airy morsels—The Happy Whistler and Mimile’s Valse—by the Bijou 
Accordion Orchestra (Parlo. F721), and: Cockchafer, Yellow 
Cockchafer and Bihari’s Lament played by Magyari Imre and his 
Hungarian Gypsy Orchestra on Parlo. R2313. 

The Columbia records of Louis Levy and his Gaumont- 
British Symphony (FB1636) and of Albert Sandler and his 
Orchestra (FB1630) are also amongst those to nearly miss the 
boat. Levy plays two tunes from the film “London Melody”— 
The eyes of the world are on you and Jingle of the Fungle—the latter in 
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very characteristic style. Sandler takes two tunes from the revue 
“ Home and Beauty ’—Sing Something in the Morning and Play it 
again—and by a very simple process turns them into very accept- 
able salon numbers. It is most refreshing to hear these minus a 
marked dance rhythm. 

Here, too, are more tunes played by Primo Scala’s Accordion 
Band— McDougal, McNabb and McKay and I once had a heart, 
Margarita (Rex 8988), and Who Loves You and To You, Sweetheart 
on Rex 8989. The ‘* Macs ”’ title is the jolliest of all. 


Dance : Recurring Combinations and Titles 


Roy Fox and his Band (H.M.V.) manages most times to 
introduce an atmosphere of freshness into his recordings. Their 
new records are outstanding in this respect, especially You Do 
the Darndest Things, Baby, and The Wanderers on BD5173. Harbour 
Ligiis is unfortunately on BD5172, and so if you want the two 
best numbers by this combination you will have to get both 
records. The Changing of the Guard is on the other side. 

The B.B.C. Dance Orchestra (Columbia) also excel them- 
selves in an attractive semi-swing version of The Goona Goo, which 
is happily coupled with One, Two, Button Your Shoe on FB1627. 
Their other disc is of the ‘‘ Born to Dance” numbers Easy to 
Love and I’ve got you under my skin. I like the arrangement of the 
former as well as any so far heard. Dan Donovan, as vocalist, 
is in good form. Wally Bishop and his Band (Regal-Zono) 
were introduced to me on records for the first time last month, 
but unfortunately my notices of the discs had to be omitted owing 
to the exigencies of space. I am happy to note, however, that 
the good standard they set up is maintained in their March 
records. They are not, perhaps, quite in the same class as some 
of the more noted combinations, but their versions of Lookin’ 
Around Corners for You, Turning the Town Upside Down (MR2357), 
Gone and Now that Summer is Gone (MR2358) stamp them as a 
grade or two above the mediocre. 

Russ Morgan and his Orchestra (Vocalion) is another 
combination who met with similar treatment last month, and 
curiously enough my remarks about Bishop apply equally well 
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and the rhythm section cleaner. Harbour Lights backed by 
Timber on MR2353 are definitely the best of the four titles, 
though there is little to choose between these and Jn your own 
quiet way and The Changing of the Guard (MR2354), which is 
somewhat inferior to the Roy Fox episode. 

Billy Cotton and his Band (Rex) couple two good numbers 
together on 8973, they are a cheery Head over Heels and Through 
the Courtesy of Love, which only just manage to reach the winning 
post by a short head in front of a Typical Tropical Night and the 
physical jerks number Left-Right-Out-In on 8974. She couldn’t say 
boo to a goose and I wasn’t lying when I said I love you on 8962 are 
also rans. 

The Casani Club Orchestra (Rex) make There’s a Small 
Hotel sound very attractive ; the utter simplicity of the arrange- 
ment fits the tune like a glove. Charlie Kunz, of course, gets 
a break, but in the main the honours in both this and Picture Me 
without You on the reverse are with the ensemble. Here’s Love 
in Your Eye and When my Dream boat comes home on 8964 are two 
more sweet numbers in which little out of the ordinary happens ; 
just melody and counter-melody nicely rendered. 

Sidney Lipton and his Orchestra (Decca) will destroy many 
of the conceptions you may have had about Harlem ; it is a ** hot ” 
place, I know, but on F6283 the tune (not the haunt) is beautifully 
leavened. This is easily the best Lipton number for some time. 
Cowboy is the backing. The band very nearly repeat the dose 
in Where the Lazy River Rolls By and in There’s Something in the 
Air on F6288. 


Dance Bands. Singles 


The Orquesta Tipica Francisco Canaro (Parlophone) con- 
fine themselves to two tangos—E/ Cabure and Envidia (OT 146)— 
in which the Argentina flavour is predominant, and although I 
give them pride of place amongst the tango vendors the Oscar 
Joost Tango Orchestra give them a run for their money with 
Passion Flowers and Fairyland on Decca F6284. At the Balalaika 
and Marguerita make splendid tangos and as such are the best of 
four efforts by Geraldo and his Orchestra. These are on Decca 
e F6305-6. The respective backings are 





here. There is just one difference : the 
Morgan boys are a little more polished. sd 
Hear them in Fancy Meeting You on 531 
and in Timber and Someone to Care for 
Me on 532. The latter is very neatly 
arranged. 

Charles Barnett and his Orchestra 
(Regal-Zono) do not rise to the Roy 
Fox level in You do the darndest things, 
Baby, but improve on that in It’s love 
I’m after on the reverse of MR2362. 
Their other title—Rainbow on the River— 
is on one side of MR2363 but is not 
comparable to the bright There’s Frost 
on the Moon by Dolly Dawn and her 
Dawn Patrol on the reverse. 

Joe Loss and his Band (Regal- 
Zono) play a very old favourite of 
mine, Sweet Sue, Just You, in the style 
concurrent with my own ideas ; a good 
theme and vocal, and then wind up 
with a not too ornate piece of extem- 
porisation. Let’s Dance at the Make- 
Believe Ballroom is a more straightforward 
backing (MR2351). At the Balalaika and 
I’m still in love with you on MR2352 are 
more prosy but well played nevertheless. 

Bram Martin and his Band (Regal- 
Zono), who are always at a disadvantage 
when broadcasting in the late dance 
music session owing to the indifferent 
acoustic characteristics of the Holborn 
Restaurant, sound quite different on 


(Waltz), F707. 


phone). 


Fox-Trot), F710. 
Dance 


(Waltz), FB1640. 


BD5176. 


lion). 
Film, 529. 





STRICT DANCE TEMPO 


Victor Silvester and his Ball- 
room Orchestra (Parlophone). My 
Day begins and ends with You (Waltz) 
and Someone to care for Me (Quick-step), 
F709 ; Gone (Quick-step) and I’m just 
beginning to care (Slow Fox-Trot), F708; 
Lookin’ around corners for you (Slow Fox- 
Trot) and I’m still in love with you 


Gerry Moore. Piano Solo (Parlo- 
There’s a new moon to-night 
(Slow Fox-Trot) and When the sun says 
** Goodnight”? to the Mountain (Slow 


Timers with Manto- 
vani (Columbia). 
Make-Believe Ballroom (Fox-Trot) and 
My Day begins and ends with You 


Henry Jacques with his correct 
dance-tempo Orchestra (H.M.V.). 
I’m just beginning to care (Fox-Trot) and 
I’m still in love with you (Waltz), 
BD5177 ; J found a Rosary (Fox-Trot) 
and Dancing in the Firelight (Waltz), 


Charlie Kunz. Piano Solo (Voca- 
Medley from Astaire-Rogers 


If the world were mine, a weak tango, 
and When the Sun says Goodnight to the 
Mountain, a tango-fox-trot, whatever that 
may be. 

Harry Roy and his Orchestra err 
more often than not on the exuberant 
side, especially in the snappy numbers 
such as You do the Darndest Things, Baby, 
which they play on Parlophone F698 ; 
here, however, and on the other side, 
too (When a kiss is not a kiss), they 
temper justice with mercy and do full 
justice just the same. The former tune 
is about the same grade as on the Roy 
Fox record. 

Ambrose and his Orchestra choose 
a fitting title, Champagne Cocktail, and 
play it according to what such a drink 
should taste like. This one has “ kick” 
in it but is not coarse. Tarantula on 
the reverse is of similar type, but here 
the pace is hotter and has a definite 
sting. Polish, on Decca F6282. 

Elizabeth Welch and her Swing 
Quartet will appeal mostly to the fans 
in Poor Butterfly and That’s how the first 
song was born on Vocalion 526. The 
record is quite O.K. by me but I doubt 
whether their ideas will entirely satisfy 
the more advanced students. 

Teddy Foster and his Kings of 
Swing inversely will intrigue the layman 
rather than the fan in With a Banjo on my 


Let’s Dance at the 








records. Their ensemble tone is brighter @ 
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Knee and Where the Lazy River Goes By. More so, perhaps, in the 
former title than in the latter. (Jack Payne, or was it Hylton, 
started something when he, or they, introduced dialect vocals some 
years ago. Here it is again, all the colloquials in Great Britain.) 

Carroll Gibbons and his Savoy Hotel Orpheans are more 
successful this month ; Sing Something in the Morning is not too 
“busy ” and consequently the pattern is easier to discern. I 
thought the vocalist a little penetrating in this, though this 
remark does not apply to Ann Lenner in the waltz No More 
on the reverse (Columbia FB1628). 

Debroy Somers’ Band play Delibes’ Naila as a fox-trot. My 
only comment is Why ? This they couple with Delibes’ The Fountain 
—a quick-step. Again I ask Why ? (Columbia FB1620). 

You remember my comments about Tommy Dorsey and 
his Orchestra last month ? Well, the reverse is the case in 
respect of their Head over Heels in Love and May I have the next 
Romance with you. ‘Tissues this time, not issues ! (H.M.V. BD5162). 

Wayne King and his Orchestra are going to delight a good 
many of the older people if only they take the trouble to hear 
Three o’clock in the morning on H.M.V. BD5175. At this stage 
the tune will stand repetition, though I am doubtful of J’m for 
ever blowing bubbles on the other side. 

Curiously enough, The Santa Paula Serenaders revive 
another old tune of somewhat later vintage—Three Little Words 
—which they couple with Maremoto (Parlophone F713). Both 
receive swing treatment, and some of it is of doubtful merit ; but 
it has claims. 

Andy Iona and his Islanders are rather doubtful entrants 
into this section; the label designates the titles as novelty 
Hawaiian and as such the record should have been noticed else- 
where. However, the tunes have a swing rhythm which serves 
as their passport. What the rest is all about I cannot tell ; it is 
intriguing none the less. The titles are Maui Girl and Ta-Hu- 
Wa-Hu-Wa-I-A. And that’s what it sounds like (Brunswick 
02371). 

Renee Elliot and his Sweet Music leave one in no doubt 


about their intentions right from: the first few grooves of On a 
Typical Tropical Night and Let’s Call a Heart a Heart on H.M.V. 


B5170. These titles and their title explain all. Very nice, too. 

Cab Calloway and Jack Shilkret and their respective 
orchestras divide the available space on Rex 8976 ; the former 
with an attractive Copper Coloured Gal and the latter with a 
not-so-perfect Another Perfect Night is Ending, and in preference to 
these I like Jay Wilbur and his Band in Easy to Love and 
I’ve got you under my skin on Rex 8975. Easy to Love steers clear 
of too much sugar and consequently gets under your skin. 

The Hudson-de-Lange Orchestra turn in the first record of 
Mr. Ghost goes to town and a really neat side they make of it, too. 
Barring the broadcast version by Ambrose, I have heard nothing 
better. Mint Julep is on the reverse of this Vocalion disc (525). 

Lud Gluskin and his Orchestra are a new recording com- 
bination to come my way. The impression they create in 
Head over Heels and May I have the next Romance with you is favourable 
but they must tame that vocalist. Less output and better 
control would, perhaps, do the trick (Vocalion 533). The 
arrangement and tempo of I’m in a dancing mood as played by 
George Hall and his Orchestra are unorthodox. The 
arrangement grows on one but this tune will not stand being 
played as a quick-step. At any rate, that is how I feel about 
it. My Day begins and ends with You on the reverse, being a waltz, 
is taken in appropriate tempo but is not outstanding. 

Victor Young and his Orchestra take Paradise in Waltz 
Time (from the film “‘ Champagne Waltz”) in rather faster 
tempo than is usual these days ; here, however, it is not out of 
place and rendition is good. When is a Kiss not a Kiss on the 
reverse is played by Jan Garber and his Orchestra ; there 
are no scandals to relate. 


More Late Arrivals 


First there is an amusing account of Tennis on two sides of 
Parlophone F717 by those inimitables Clapham and Dwyer. 
There is some good volleying and an ace or two. Hear it. 
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Next comes a bunch of vocals. Leslie Hutchinson sing; 
I’m delighted to see you again and Gone with his usual assurance 
(Parlophone F705) ; Turmer Layton sings /’m still in love with 
you and I’m just beginning to care on Columbia FB1634 and on 
Columbia FB1633 he adds to his laurels by a song for children 
—Christopher Robin is Saying his Prayers from A. A. Milne’s and 
Fraser Simpson’s “When We Were Very Young.” This is 
backed by The Wind and the Rain. More, please, for the children, 
Mr. Layton. 

Tony Martin improves with acquaintance ; on Decca F6292 
he sings You're Slightly Terrific and It’s Love I’m After with almost 
minute attention to detail. Ike Hatch just doesn’t worry about 
anything, and still in J like you and Coal Black Mammy he is just 
as entertaining. Ruth Etting’s other Decca record is the better 
of the two both from the point of view of delivery and in the 
choice of song. Good Night, My Love and Something in the Air 
are the titles and the number is F6294. Phyllis Robins is 
somewhat disappointing in I’ve got you under my skin and in 
The Memory of a Tiny Shoe on Rex 8991. Perhaps I miss the 
Corona Babes ; at any rate she always seems easier when they 
are about. 

Clarrie Wright and the Twilight Serenaders are new to 
me ; their first record was issued by H.M.V. last month, and 
BD413, which contains There’s Something in the Air and Where the 
Lazy River Goes By, is their second. Both tunes are sung with 
much feeling and with an intimacy that is unusual and “‘ fetching ” 
for this type of number. 

Here are two transitional discs before closing with the late 
dance records. Roy Smeck and his Hawaiian Serenaders 
in two tit-bits On a Little Bamboo Bridge and Trust in Me (Decca 
F6297) and, believe it or not, Larry Adler as solo pianist playing 
Creole Love Call and Lady be Good. The Love Call is most ably 
played, but the opening of Lady be Good is not a good idea. Still, 
others may fall for it (Vocalion 536). 

Billy Thorburn and his Music (Parlophone) is a com- 
bination that improve their ensemble tone and precision month 
by month ; A Nice Cup of Tea and Love Me To-day on F725 is 
markedly better than any previous records I have heard, and 
on F704, where they play Timber and Another Perfect Night is Ending, 
they maintain their effectiveness. Effect of another kind is 
displayed by Harry Roy and his Orchestra on two more 
Parlophone discs. Swing for Sale reveals some flowery solo work, 
vocal and instrumental, and on the reverse the tone is more 
quiet and on the whole has better colour (Parlophone F699). 
Their other record does not reveal anything of an outstanding 
nature but it does not sink below the usual Roy level. The 
titles are There’s that look in your eyes again and Looking Around 
Corners for You (F724). 

Swing is the characteristic of Nat Gonella and his Georgians 
on Parlophone F700 and 701. These lads are full of ideas, not 
all good ones, but I suppose like most other people they are willing 
to try anything once. I, personally, am not so enamoured of 
their efforts this month, for one thing they are somewhat 
boisterous. The respective titles are, It happened down in Dixieland, 
There Goes My Attraction, Copper Coloured Gal and Where the Lazy 
River Goes By. The latter tune is an exception. The Casani 
Club Orchestra fall in quite a different category ; restrained, 
melodious and in strict tempo. Harbour Lights and Someone to 
care for me (Rex 8984) are the most captivating titles of all, 
though Easter Morning and Wanderers (still another saga of the 
West!) on Rex 8985 run them close. Harbour Lights is also 
played by Mantovani and his Orchestra on Columbia FB1639. 
I prefer the Rex. The backing, At the Balalaika, however, makes 
the disc worth while hearing. 

Carroll Gibbons Looks Back (Columbia FB1631) is the title of 
the only record by Carroll Gibbons and his Boy Friends, 
and as you may guess is composed of a selection of once popular 
tunes neatly dovetailed together to form a really delectable whole. 
Carroll Gibbons and the Savoy Hotel Orpheans on 
Columbia FB1635 cannot surpass that little effort, not even with 
particularly suave versions of My Own Folks and I’m just beginning 
to care. BOHEMIAN. 
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Specification. 


Frequency Changer :—Osram X41 valve. 

IF. Amplifier :—Osram W42 valve. 

Second Detector and L.F.:—Osram MHDz4 valve. 

L.F. Coupling :—Resistance-Capacity. 

Power Stage :—Osram N41 valve. 

Power Output :—3 watts (approx.). 

Rectifier :—Osram U12 valve. 

Loudspeaker :—Electro- Magnet. 

Speaker Coupling :— Transformer. 

Pick-up :—Electro- Magnetic. 

Motor :—Induction. 

Wave Ranges :—15.8-50 ; 200-550 ; g00-2,200 metres. 

Voltage Range :—190-250 A.C. ; 50-60 cycles. 

Total Consumption :—go watts (approx.). 

Internal Aerial, A.V.C., Visual Tuning Indicator, Muting 
(Silent Tuning) Device, Tone Control and Provision for 
Low Impedance Auxiliary Speaker with cut-out switch. 


Although this Short Wave 5 radiogram is not the first of the 
G.E.C, all-wave instruments to come our way (the G.E.C. 
Fidelity All-Wave Receiver was reviewed in May 1936), it is 
actually the first G.E.C. all-wave radiogram we have tested. 

Naturally, it is not nearly so efficient nor so powerful as the 
receiver—a comparison of the two specifications would im- 
mediately show why—but for an instrument of this calibre the 
present model is pretty efficient. It is, at least, the equal in 
this respect as any other model of similar theoretical design we 
have heard. 

There is an internal aerial, consisting of a few yards of insulated 
wire wound “‘ frame-wise ” on the back of the cabinet, and even 
with this and an earth connection a fair selection of programmes 
is obtainable ; and although it is more effective on the normal 
wavebands it does provide sufficient input for one or two of the 
European short-wavers to be received at fair volume. If the 
full advantage of the short waveband is desired, however, it is 
essential to use an external aerial and an earth, and both must 
be as efficient as it 
is possible to make 
them. Then, sta- 
tions from three 
continents— 

Europe, America 
and Africa — will 
be within reach. 
Naturally, the 
greatest number 
are received on the 
medium and long 
waves, but one or 
other of the pop- 
ular U.S.A. trans- 
missions is always 
tunable and there 
is always variety 
in plenty in the 
European zone. 

As usual 
A.V.C. is more 
effective on the 
medium and long 
wavebands than 
lower down, and 
even here it does 
help to ameliorate 
all but deep fading. 


the 


“. . . the treble is adequate to balance the 
lower registers.” 
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The G.E.C. Fidelity Short Wave 5 Radiogram 
Price 29 guineas 


The muting device is very effective in reducing inter-station 
noises when tuning and in entirely eliminating those stations of 
low field strength. 

The reproduction, of course, varies as between wavebands and 
from station to station, but the local transmissions and one or 
two of the high-power Europeans show conclusively that the 
instrument is capable of reproducing most programmes with a 
very satisfactory degree of naturalness. With the fidelity control 
set for the widest frequency the treble is adequate to balance 
the lower registers, and more important still there are few 
accentuations of either high or low frequency until the volume 
is extended to its maximum ; then occasionally the lower middle 
register asserts itself. This, however, is less apparent when 
playing records, otherwise similar characteristics prevail ; most 
times one achieves the nicest tonal balance by setting the tone 
control, which by the way is arranged concentrically with the 
radio fidelity control, for greatest brilliance. 

In mechanical design the instrument is in keeping with its 
general performance : restrained but effective. 


The H.M.V. Universal All-Wave Autoradiogram, Model 493 
Price 33 guineas 
Specification. 
Frequency Changer :— Marconi X31 valve. 
IF, Amplifier :— Marconi W31 valve. 
Second Detector :—Marconi D4 valve. 
Power Stage :— Marconi N31 valve. 
Power Output :—2 watts (approx.). 
A.C. Rectifier :—Marconi U30 valve. 
Barreter :— Marconi 304. 
Loudspeaker :—Electro-Magnet M.C. 
Speaker Coupling :—Transformer. 
Pick-up :—Electro- Magnetic. 
Motor :— Universal. 
Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C, and D.C. 
A.C. Periodicity :—25-60 cycles. 
A.V.C., Tone Control, Automatic Record Changer and 
Provision for Low Impedance Auxiliary Speaker with 
cut-out switch. 


This 493 radio-gramophone is of particular interest to those 
whose electric supply is direct current. It is, of course, equally 
effective when connected to alternating current mains, so that 
in the event of the supply being changed from D.C. to A.C, there 
is no need to replace it by one designed specially to operate 
from A.C. mains. Indeed, apart from making the appropriate 
adjustment to the motor resistance (a matter of about 3 minutes), 
there need be no alteration in connection at all. Moreover, 
the instrument is perfectly safe to operate since in the general 
design the necessary precautions have been taken and it is 
impossible to gain access to chassis without first disconnecting 
the electric supply. 

In actual performance the 493 differs little, either as regards 
quality of reproduction or efficiency, from the average A.C. 
instrument of similar calibre. 

Its tonal characteristic is most satisfactory ; the treble is clean 
and virile and adequate in strength to balance up with the lower 
registers. Only at full output does it harden appreciably. 
Lower down the scale satisfactory definition is maintained even 
at comparatively low volume, whilst above normal output limits 
coloration either by mechanical or electrical resonance is not 
obtrusive. 

For most high-power radio transmissions—the locals and one 
or two foreigners—where the noise-to-music ratio is low advantage 
can be taken of the full high-note setting of the tone control ; 
other stations demand some compromise in order to mitigate 
background noises. 
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In general, gramophone records also sound best with a little 
treble attenuation, though here again no fixed rule is applicable ; 
the nature of the music recorded and the quality of the recordings 
themselves determine the tone control setting. There is one 
feature, however, 
which is predomi- 
nant in both good 
radio transmissions 
and records, and 
that is cleanliness 
of tone. 

The efficiency of 
the radio receiver 
is well up to the 
standard we have 
come to expect of 
this sort of valve 
sequence. Thelong 
and medium wave- 
bands provide 
the major enter- 
tainment both as 
regards quality 
and the number of 
stations receivable; 
nearly forty of 
them can be heard 
at good strength 
almost anyevening. 

Of course, much 
depends on the 
type and efficiency 

of the aerial and 
earth installation, ‘ 
but an aerial of 
average efficiency and a good earth should produce a variety 
of entertainment from home and abroad. Naturally on the short- 
waves conditions are not so definite ; the ether down here is not 
nearly so docile. Nevertheless one can always hear some interest- 
ting transmissions either from short-wave Europe or from one 
or other of the U.S.A. stations, and even South America is not 
out of reach. 

From the mechanical aspect the general lay-out is somewhat 
different from the usual H.M.V. practice. The automatic record- 
changer, which is of the familiar E.M.I. pattern, is an exception. 
As many readers know, the magazine of this auto unit is capable 
of holding eight 10-inch or 12-inch records (but the two sizes 
must not be mixed) which can be played in sequence until the 
last one is played, when the mechanism automatically switches 
off the current to the motor. Any one disc can be rejected before 
its allotted playing time by the simple depression of a button or 
any record can be repeated by the turn of a small lever. 

One advantage which this E.M.I. record changer possesses 
over most other units, and it is one of considerable importance 
in certain circumstances, is that the automatic mechanism 
can be thrown out of action and the pick-up manipulated 
by hand. 

Apropos our comments about mechanical noise from the pick- 
up of the 492 all-wave radiogram (reviewed last month), it is 
interesting to note that the pick-up on the instrument under 
notice does not produce anything like the same amount of needle 
buzz. We still feel, however, that it could usefully be reduced. 
With the lid closed, the buzzing is not discernible even with 
heavily recorded discs, but some relatively light recordings 
reveal its presence if one momentarily forgets to lower the lid. 
We particularly like the new type tuning scale ; to us it is more 
legible and more convenient than other types and parallax 
between scale and cursor is almost eliminated. It was a good 
idea to make the tone control concentric with the volume control ; 
if only they had been on the front or the side of the cabinet as 
in other models the arrangement would have been ideal. Still, 
it is perhaps better not to sacrifice efficiency for convenience. 


‘. . . tonal characteristic is most satisfactory.” 
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The Marconiphone All-Wave Radio-gramophone, Model 566 
Price 25 guinea 


Specification. 

Frequency Changer :— Marconi X41 valve. 

I.F. Amplifier :— Marconi VMP4G valve. 

Second Detector :—Marconi D41 valve. 

L.F. Amplifier :—Marconi MH41 valve. 

L.F. Coupling :—Resistance-Capacity. 

Power Stage :—Marconi MPT 4 valve. 

Power Output :—2 watts (approx.). 

Pick-up :—Electro- Magnetic. 

Motor :—Induction. 

Rectifier :—Marconi U12 valve. 

Loudspeaker :—Electro- Magnet M.C. 

Speaker Coupling :—Transformer. 

Wave Ranges :—16.5-52 ; 200-550; 1,000-2,000 metres, 

Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C. ; 50-60 cycles. 

Total Consumption :—go watts (approx.). 

Mains Aerial, A.V.C., Hum Control, Tone Control ani 
Provision for Low Impedance Auxiliary Speaker with 
cut-out switch. 

A comparison of the specification of this radiogram with ‘hat 
of the Marconiphone 556 receiver reviewed last month reveak 
a very similar state of affairs. The main differences are the 
larger cabinet and the inclusion of record-reproducing equipment. 

Therefore, so far as the reception and reproduction of radio 
programmes is concerned, one expects the general performance 
to be similar too. And so it is. 

The quality of local transmission and one or two of the high. 
power foreigners is very satisfactory at normal volume levels, and 
though larger outputs tend to bring into prominence certain 
discrepancies in the lower frequencies, they are not so marked as 
when the 556 receiver is receiving similar material under similar 
settings of the volume and tone controls. There is some lack 
of definition working in this condition which the restoration to 
average volume level mitigates considerably. 

Then the lower frequencies assume more appropriate pro- 
portions to the strength of the treble, which is at its most likeable 
when the tone control is set to give about eighty per cent. of the 
available high frequencies. Full top, most times, produces a 
too brilliant effect. Not so very long ago the full strength of 

the high frequencies on 
many instruments was 
inadequate, and no ready 
means were provided by 
which they could be 
boosted up. Here, how- 
ever, the position is re- 
versed. completely, for any 
excess can be controlled. 
A very useful state of 
affairs in some circun- 
stances. 

Record reproduction 
has a very similar charac- 
teristic ; full top is not 
only too brilliant for 
many recordings, it also 
produces an_ excessive 
amount of surface noise. 
Non-metallic needles 
lessen this to a certain 
degree and are also pro- 


“ The enthusiastic ether searcher is well uctive of a smoother 
tonal characteristic. Here 


catered for.in the 566...” : 
again, however, an appro- 
priate adjustment of the tone control puts matters right. 
Robust recordings of either symphonic music or of dance 
music reveal a fair amount of mechanical noise from the needle, 
and though closing the lid reduces it somewhat, so far as the 
listener is concerned its presence is indicative of faulty pick-up 
adjustment. 
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The enthusiastic ether searcher is well catered for in the 566 ; 
the mains aerial alone will provide a fair selection of programmes, 
some on the short waveband too. An average outdoor aerial 
and a good earth, however, will amply repay the trouble they 
take to instal ; then, between 30 and 40 stations can be heard 
on the medium and long wavebands. The short-wave stations 


Trade Winds and Idle Zephyrs 
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receivable include many European, some American, African, 
and when conditions are more favourable even such further 
distant stations as Rio de Janeiro. 

Naturally the A.V.C. is most effective on the normal wave- 
bands, but no doubt it does help in some small degree to mitigate 
fading on the short waves too. 


NEW SOUND ON FILM REPRODUCERS 


HE past month has been particularly interesting for students 

of sound reproduction. Two new systems, both concerned with 
sound on film, have been demonstrated ; in one case—that of the 
Western Electric Company’s ‘‘ Mirrophonic Sound ”—to the 
cinema trade and Press, and in the other—the Duo-Trac Sound 
Projector of British Ozaphane Ltd.—to the national, technical 
and music trades Press. 
Duo-Trac Sound Projector 

British Ozaphane demonstrated their Duo-Trac sound system 
at the Café Royal in Regent Street, W.1, on Wednesday, February 
10th. 

‘This is a sound-on-film system designed primarily for domestic 
use in place of the present sound-on-disc method, though there 
seems to be no reason at all why it could not be used for public 
address work. 

Actually the sound is recorded by the variable area system on 
a four-millimetre strip of material closely resembling cellophane ; 
Ozaphane is its name. Two tracks are recorded, one down each 
side, and as the end of one track is reached the mechanism is 
automatically reversed, the light source appropriately adjusted and 
the other track scanned. Thus the film strip is rewound on to 
the first drum and is always ready to be played again. This, 
of course, obviates any rewinding. The maximum playing time 
is one hour—half an hour in each direction—and so major 
works can be recorded and reproduced in unbroken sequence. 
And so, too, the records are made to fit the playing time of the 
music and not the music vivisected to 
suit the records. 

But these are not the limitations of the 
system ; the Ozaphane Company intend 
to make it possible for the user to join 
records or sections of records together 
and so enable them to build their own 
programmes. 

During a most excellent luncheon 
selections from Ozaphane records were 
quietly reproduced on an instrument 
and afterwards a special montage record 
made for the occasion was demonstrated. 
It was very successful, but not so 
convincing as we should have liked 
it to be. Surface noise was absolutely 
negligible, the bass and middle registers 
were particularly well rendered ; no 
lumps and fairly solid. Higher up the 
scale the characteristics were somewhat 
different. Even allowing for indifferent 
room acoustics there was an undoubted 
deficiency in high notes ; to those who 
like their music mellow maybe it would 
sound admirable. We cannot help 
thinking, however, that an extension of 
the high frequencies is vital to the 
success of the system. Whether there is 
some early cut-off in the recording or 
in the amplifier itself or not, we cannot 
say ; ifin the recording it can be compen- 
sated for only to a limited extent in the 
amplifier, but if there ishigh-note attenu- 


The general lay-out of a Duo-Trac Radio-Gramophone 
Note the ‘‘ Ozaphane”? reels 


ation in the amplifier (and we rather gained the impression 
that such was the case) then compensation is very much easier 
and will certainly put Ozaphane radio-gramophones and records 
on the map. 

Various types of instruments are being produced : complete 
all-wave radiograms both in table-type cabinets and in consoles 
and also as electric reproducers of recorded music only. 

Already the company have prepared a commendable list of 
recordings which include such works as the Unfinished Symphony, 
Mozart’s No. 35 in D, Haydn’s No. 3 in G (The Surprise), Elgar’s 
Wand of Youth, German’s Welsh Rhapsody, etc., all played by 
Joseph Lewis and his Symphony Orchestra. There are some 
operatic orchestral items, too, by Arnold Perry and the Operatic 
Orchestra, aswell as many others in lighter vein including dance 
music pot-pourris by Sydney Lipton and his Grosvenor House 
Band and by the Harlem Serenaders. 

We shall watch the progress of British Ozaphane, Ltd., with 
great interest, for the system has possibilities of development 
which are lacking on recorded discs. 


Television 
Following the authorities’ decision to standardise on the 
Marconi-E.M.I. system of television transmission both H.M.V. 
and Marconiphone have reduced the prices of their television 
receivers. The combined vision-sound and all-wave _radio- 
receivers hitherto costing 120 guineas have been reduced to 
80 guineas, and the vision-sound receivers which were originally 
priced at 95 guineas now cost 60 guineas. 
Furthermore, those fortunate enthusiasts 
who had already bought a model of 
either make of television instrument 
will be reimbursed with a cheque 
to the appropriate amount according 
to the type of instrument they 
possess. 

The General Electric Company, too, 
have taken a similar step with re- 
gard to their television instruments ; 
the B.T. 3701 model now costs 60 
guineas and the B.T. 3702 80 guineas, 
though in this case no rebate has been 
granted. 

All the companies concerned, how- 
ever, are now providing hire-purchase 
facilities for as low as £1 per week, 
plus a small deposit, of course. 


Mirrophonic Sound 

Western Electric demonstrated their 
“ Mirrophonic ” equipment before large 
assemblies on two days at the Phoenix 


Theatre in Charing Cross Road. It was 
most convincing. Excerpts from past 
and current films were run through, but 
no special stock or sound track was 
used, just the ordinary commercial 
strip such as one normally hears (but 
most likely new copies) in the local 


cinema. 
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To us, one of the most significant features of the demonstra- 
tion was how good modern sound on film really is—given a good 
reproducer. Here were high notes ‘ unpinched”’ and well 
distributed ; here were bass notes poured out at great intensity 
without becoming tubby or oppressive, and here, too, were the 
middle and lower middle registers in admirable proportion to 
the two extremes of the scale. 

The earthquake from ‘San Francisco”’ was particularly 
impressive, not merely from the point of view of the colossal 
acoustic output but more particularly from the readily distin- 
guishable sounds. The difference between the characteristic 
sounds of a tumbling wooden building and those of a stone or 
brick structure and the resonating piano strings as the instrument 
came hurtling through a window were the high lights. And 
then in the duel scene from ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet ” the swish of 
the rapiers, and in the quiet speeches of 
Leslie Howard at Juliet’s death-bed and 
of Charles Laughton in ‘ Rembrandt ” 
were just as convincing. 

Briefly, the development of the mirro- 
phonic system lies in the special amplifiers, 
filters, etc., but the chief advance in the 
science is concerned with the loudspeaker 
(Di-phonic horn) system. In this there 
are two units, one for low frequencies 
which employs four moving-coil speakers, 
and the other unit for high frequencies 
which works into a cellular horn giving a 
very wide angle of distribution. 

Unfortunately pressure on space does not 
permit us to give more technical details 
at the moment, but the system includes 
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several novel features—mechanical, optical, electrical, and 
acoustical. 

Next month these features will be briefly outlined. In the 
meantime, this demonstration of the Mirrophonic system was 
one of the most interesting that we have heard for some 
considerable time, and no doubt we shall hear a great deal 


more about it in the very near future. 


New Personal Recording Studios 

Facilities for making personal or professional records grows 
apace. The newest studio in the West End is that of Billy 
Higgs, Ltd., at 15 Newman Passage, Newman Street, W.1, 
Mr. Higgs until quite recently was a member of Carroll Gibbons’ 
Savoy Hotel Orpheans and it is under his personal supervision 
that almost any type of record—speech, vocal, instrumental, 
dance band, etc.—can be made in a studio 
which is acoustically dressed to give the 
appropriate atmosphere. 

Billy Higgs himself has had considerable 
practical experience of recording in the 
E.M.I. studios in St. John’s Wood and also 
in many of the film-recording studios, and 
this experience is, no doubt, proving very 
helpful to the many personal recorders and 
instrumental combinations who have already 
availed themselves of the studio. 

At the moment the blanks being used are of 
the gelatine type on a glass base, and judging 
by the samples which we have seen and 
heard made, they produce a pretty faithful 
replica of the original. Moreover, the 
surface-noise-to-music ratio is very low. 


CABINETS FOR SPEAKERS—IV 


by P. WILSON 


The Hartley-Turner Boffle 


When the boffle made its first appearance at the Radio Exhi- 
bition some two and a half years ago it immediately became a 
centre of attraction to those who were on the look-out for new 
ideas. The fact that a box-baffle could be constructed so as to 
have the advantages, in the way of compactness and rigidity, 
of a cabinet while retaining the open, clean tone of the plane 
baffle had been demonstrated some years before by the Howe 
box-baffle. In that design the lining of the cabinet with rock- 
wool in such a way as to produce, behind the speaker, a cavity 
of the shape of a short exponential horn, was found not only to 
be effective in preventing wood resonance from the panels of the 
cabinet but also to impose a load on the speaker which increased 
the output in the neighbourhood of 200 c.p.s. If one happened 
to have a speaker whose response had a trough in that region, 
and they were not uncommon, the Howe box-baffle made a 
very marked improvement. 

This form of box-baffle, however, had comparatively little 
effect on the frequencies below 100 c.p.s. and it did nothing to 
remove the boom created by standing the cabinet close to the 
wall of a room, and that, after all, is where one would normally 
wish to put a loudspeaker cabinet. The Hartley-Turner design 
seemed to offer some possibilities in these two respects. It will 
be observed from Figs. 1 and 2 that from one point of view it 
is an inversion of the Howe design ; acoustically, however, it is 
a more elaborate structure, employing the principle of filter 
attenuation as well as that of direct absorption. In the original 
models the absorption material used was cotton-wool ; I have 
not seen a recent model produced by the firm, but from experi- 
ments performed by friends at my suggestion I am inclined to 
favour coarse, brown, carpet under-felt as being just as effective 


and more convenient to handle. This damping material is 
arranged in a series of sheets behind the speaker with an air 
space between each pair of sheets. At the middle of each sheet, 
that is, immediately behind the speaker, a hole is cut out, these 
holes gradually decreasing in diameter as the rear of the cabinet 
is approached ; the last sheet of all has no central hole. 
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Fig. 2—Section of Hartley- Turner 
** Boffle.” Thick lines represent 
sheets of absorptive material 
with central holes. 
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Fig. I1—Section of Howe box- 
baffle. Shaded portion is built 
up of rock-wool in a wire gauze 
container. 





It did not need much experience of this form of baffle to satisfy 
oneself that it had some very useful characteristics. As with the 
Howe, cabinet vibration was completely damped out and there 
was quite an appreciable cleaning up of middle register response. 
But it was also clear that even this elaborate arrangement was 
not sufficient to absorb all the low notes proceeding from the 
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A new field of 
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is opened up to 


Battery users! 





MODEL B.A. 43. 4 valve seven 
stage superhet with 9 tuned circuits. 
Wave ranges SHORT 17-51, Medium 
198-550, Long 850-2000 metres. 
(Super selective on long). Low H.T. CASH 
current consumption (10 m/a). Clear, 


station-calibrated dial, dual ratio 
tuning control, high fidelity P.M. 
moving coil speaker. Provision for 


pickup and remote speaker. 
£1 deposit 3/9 per week. GNS. 
Also in same cabinet, D.C./A.C. model at 12} gns. 
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The interest in short-wave listening seems to show 
no signs of diminishing. More and more listeners 
realise what a thrill it is to receive programmes direct 
from America and other far-off places. 


j The Bush people now provide, for every home, sets 
which will receive on Shortwaves. For instance, for 
battery users who till now seem to have been rather 
overlooked, they have just brought out this grand new 


ALL-WAVE RADIO model. There are also A.C. and D.C./A.C. models 
of outstanding qualities which your Bush dealer will 
be proud to demonstrate. Full details can be obtained 
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“THE ARISTOCRAT OF NEEDLES” JIMPORTANT price REDUCTION | 


MODEL DIO4 
PIEZO-ELECTRIC 


MICROPHONE 
Reduced from £5.17.6 


to€4 10.0 


SOLBEN PYRAMIA ™ The remarkable popularity of the Rothermel. 
Brush D104 Piezo-Electric Microphone has er abled 

40 MINU t E us to reduce the price to the very attractive 

' figure of £4 10s. For Public Address equipment 

WN E E B L E Ss H or Relay or Amateur Transmitter use the D 04 is 

unquestionably the very finest instrument avail. 

5 able. Clarity and sensitivity are unique; its 

THE NEW RADIOGRAM frequency response up to 8,000 cycles is far 


NEEDLE, GUARANTEED superior to that of Carbon microphones and 
TO PLAY FOR FORTY because of its high impedance it can be connected 
MINUTES 3,500 directly to the input grid without using trans. 
F IN USE IN formers. No button-current or polarizing voltage 


j j is required. From every point of view the 3104 
Supplies — available. GREAT BRITAIN is the ideal instrument for its particular purpose. 


PER 50 
PYRAMID 1 /6 NEEDLES 
MODEL D104 com. 
The * Gramophone” says plete with 6 feet 
** We have used this new needle over a period of about a pene 


iT - 
two months and found it completely satisfactory." Rothermel Hous: ‘ 


THE BRITISH NEEDLE CO. LTD., Argosy Works, Redditch — ane rata tare, Lando, 
a ee ele el 





The A STRA Price PLEASE USING VOIGT 
SOUNDBOXx = 7: —=S TOP srzxccrson 


The Astra No. 6 Sound- ; . 
Specially box—each one is hand- With a baffle, the loading of the air on the 


Guaeaintie made and specially tuned diaphragm is a maximum for wavelengths so 


to suit customer’s require- small that the sound is 
Fibre Needles iene oats Vek ie alt thrown off as a beam. 
for the Connoisseur. With increasing wavelengths the loading becomes 


lighter and lighter. A properly designed horn 


THE ASTRA GREEN presents a uniform load over its working scale 
FIBRE NEE DLES and therefore permits CORRECT MATCHING. 


Ths Ain mn Since only the ideal case interests us, we 
juscly eueniinetmmenertneten « . @edeaiti Meant» ™~ have CONCENTRATED ALL ALONG 
and best needles for tone and box or Pick-up ae on the development of horn loaded 
protection of your records. Like 1 fom. | speakers. Transients, etc., have been 
the Astra Soundbox, they are /- iH improved by adopting a magnetic field 
ae <0 sone gua ay tr. per box of 20 of much higher intensity than is desirable 

, on a baffle speaker. This also prevents 


ACCESS ORIES.—Motors (spring and electric), Tone Arms, ~_—T boominess in the bass. 
seamen. F Automatic soy ony somata and Seater: Horns, - M k t f h V t S k d 
very p , P or tor construction ake a poin 1@) earing a oig peaker, an 
consul our Mr. G. 11. bunscb on all masters spperesiniig seerere judge it for yourself. The 1937 Propaganda Tours 
are now being planned. For details 
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LIMITED, 
121, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, THE COURTS * SILVERDALE - LONDeN 
Telephone: Sydenham 6666. 
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back of the speaker. In fact, such tests as I have made, and my 
conclusions have had some confirmation from others, seem to 
show that practically all the sound below 100 c.p.s. that one 
hears comes from the back of the speaker, through the filtering 
arrangements, and not from the front ! 

This result was quite unexpected and at first a little discon- 
certing. A little reflection, however, indicates that there is no 
cause for disappointment though there is reason for care in use. 
After all, it does not much matter whether the bass comes from 
the back or the front, provided it does not proceed in opposite 
phase from both, and provided one remembers and allows for 
the fact that when the bass proceeds from the back of the cabinet 
the distance of the cabinet from the wall of a room is going to 
have a material effect on the resulting sounds. It will be found, 
in fact, that with any particular type of loudspeaker driving 
unit, there is an optimum distance for the back of the baffle 
from the wall. 

One cannot help but feel that there is room for a good deal 
of practical research with this design. One would like to know, 
for example, whether there is any simple relation between the 
mass reactance of the driving unit and the dimensions of the air 
spaces ; there obviously must be some relation, but is it a simple 
one and in what way does it affect the performance ? Further, 
precisely what effect has the depth of the cabinet on the filtering 
or emphasis of low notes ? 

I cannot answer these questions and I have not met anyone 
who can. I do suggest, however, that it would be worth the 
while of some of our amateur experimenters to investigate the 
properties of this form of box-baffle. 

Here, then, are a few suggestions on construction, for the 
benefit of those who would like to try the thing out for themselves. 
Obviously, since the unit occupies all the space behind the 
speaker, some form of framework construction is desirable. In 
the experimental stages this can be attached to the back of a plane- 
baffle. Eventually, if desired, the loudspeaker could be mounted 
in a box and the filter unit slid in from behind. In this way it 
is always possible to get at the loudspeaker without having to 
dismantle the filter. 

The materials required are two frames of fibre board, of 
half-inch thickness and of the dimensions shown in Fig. 3. 
Through each of the corners a }-inch hole is drilled to take iron 
(or brass) rods to cramp the structure together eventually ; one 
of the frames is for the front, that is next to the speaker on its 
baffle, and the other to close the back of the filter. Then, we 
shall want a number, say six dozen, strips of fibre board 2 ft. by 
1 in. by $ in., each drilled with } in. holes at the ends to register 
with the holes in the two frames ; and three dozen squares, 2 ft. 
by 2 ft. of coarse carpet felt, say } in. thick. 

Holes should be cut in the centre of all the felt squares, except 
one or two, starting at, say, 4 in. diameter and increasing by 
4 in. diameter each time up to about 15 inches diameter. 
Opposite edges of these squares should be glued to two fibre 
battens leaving two edges free. The square with the largest 
central hole should be glued to one of the frames. To this frame 
rods should be bolted at each corner over which the battens 
can be slipped in succession, the whole arrangement being 
cramped together eventually by nuts at the other end of the rods. 
If wider spacing between the felt squares is required, extra 
spacing battens can of course be used. 


Stromberg-Carlson Labyrinth 


Although from one point of view the Stromberg-Carlson 
Acoustic Labyrinth would appear to be the most highly developed 
system (always excepting the Voigt) of cabinet treatment that 
has yet appeared, I do not propose to do more at present than 
to indicate its main features and the characteristics that are 


claimed for it. As yet I have had no opportunity of testing it 
for myself and up to the present I have not received any inde- 
pendent reports from friends across the water. Critical reports 
from American readers would be very welcome. 

Many of my readers in this country will already be aware of 
the general idea of the “ labyrinth ” from a description which 
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has appeared in the Wireless World since I first mentioned it in 
these notes ; but they will forgive me, I am sure, for any repetition 
I may have to make. 

Broadly speaking, the fundamental idea is the same as that 
of the Hartley-Turner, namely the introduction of an absorption 
chamber behind the loudspeaker in order : 

(1) to put an acoustic load on the speaker for low notes, for 

which the radiation resistance is normally very small ; 

(2) to eliminate the cavity resonance of the loudspeaker 
cabinet ; 

(3) to lengthen the acoustic path between the back and front 
of the loudspeaker diaphragm, thereby reducing the anti- 
phasing effect. 

In the Stromberg-Carlson Labyrinth, the back of the speaker 
is closely coupled to a fairly long, folded conduit lined with 
sound-absorbing material and terminating in an opening in the 
bottom of the cabinet. In the commercial models, the labyrinth 
proper is only 23 inches long, 16 inches high and 11 inches deep, 
and yet the minimum acoustic path from back to front is as 
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Fig. 4—Stromberg-Carlson Acoustic 


Fig. 3—Frame for constructing 
Labyrinth with back removed. 


boffle. 


much as 7 feet. The sound passage itself has a cross-section of 
8 inches by 4 inches throughout and the linings are of rock-wool 
blanket 1 inch thick. An illustration of the arrangement, with 
back removed, is given in Fig. 4. The back is lined with panels 
of rock-wool arranged to fit between and support the horizontal 
layers. 

The lower portion of the speaker diaphragm works directly 
into the conduit ; the rest is coupled to it by the two sound 
channels shown, which are lined with felt $ inch thick. 

The theory of the operation of the device is given in some 
detail in Olney’s paper to the Acoustical Society of America 
(J.A.S.A., October 1936). An elaborate series of measurements 
were undertaken both as a check on design and as a guarantee 
of performance, and the results as stated appear to be of funda- 
mental importance. 

(1) The acoustic impedance of the conduit appears to be 
predominantly resistive, which means that the driving unit 
can be called upon to deliver more power without undue 
excursions of the diaphragm, strain on the centring devices, 
and so on. 

It is also remarkably smooth (vis-a-vis frequency) com- 
pared with that of an ordinary cabinet. 

The frequency response is devoid of marked low-note 
peaks and extends nearly an octave lower in the bass than 
for the same driving unit in a conventional cabinet. 

The electrical impedance of the loudspeaker had a 10: 1 
rise at 50 c.p.s., owing to reflected mechanical impedances, 
when used in an ordinary cabinet. This was reduced to 
4:1 in the labyrinth. 

This combined with (1) and (2) should mean less harmonic 

distortion. 

It is claimed, therefore, that the acoustic labyrinth has definite 
advantages even over an infinite baffle of rigid construction. At 
the very least, it is patent that this method of attack on the 
** bass problem ” is full of promise. 
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THE PIANO RECORD LIBRARY 


The Second Half of 1936 
by JOHN F. PORTE 


HE present article has no intention of dealing with every 

individual piano record issued during the past six months ; 
these have been adequately reviewed in THE GRAMOPHONE 
when quite topical. I am expected to survey the items that I 
consider to be eminently suitable to become part of a first-rate 
library of piano music, and while this may possibly supplement 
the earlier reviews, it does not compete with these. Items not 
considered are not necessarily rejected by me ; most of us feel 
that we must leave space in our filing cabinets for orchestral, 
operatic and other records. A restriction of records to a 
favourite form is unjust to the gramophone. 

Professor Wilhelm Kempff’s Decca-Polydor records bring us 
to a typical example of first-class German academical playing ; 
he is both professor and practitioner. Austerity is linked with 
poetry and fire, as solemnity is with practical virtuosity. Prof. 
Kempff may not be a brilliant figure of the recital world, but 
he is perhaps more, for he will show us the magnitude, as well 
as the details, of construction. That is why I place his readings 
of Beethoven in the best classical section of the piano record 
library. His playing of the “ Emperor” Concerto has the 
ring of true majesty (CA8248-52), and this is heard again in the 
Sonatas, Op. 26 (CA8240-2) and Op. 106 (Hammerklavier) 
(CA8254-58). 

The early Op. 26 sonata has a majestic ring through its old- 
fashioned technique and many of us play the Marche Funébre ; 
note that Prof. Kempff makes this no distant thunder, but a 
significant reflection of the Eroica symphony. His grasp of 
Beethoven’s essay for instruments of larger possibilities leads 
him to show us the magnitude of the tremendous Hammerklavier 
sonata, and we do well to remember that this is a work which 
easily becomes exhausting for all but the most devoted Beethoven 
admirers ; it is a work for a great pianist and it says much for 
Prof. Kempff that he holds our attention by his acute knowledge 
of the innate grandeur of the weighty poem. Prof. Kempff’s 
reading is deeply intellectual but not at all dull, and the sonata 
does not appear to be too long ; this is a feat which compels 
admiration for both composer and exponent. 

Egon Petri is always welcome ; his playing is both grand and 
magnetic, and to hear him is always to find a higher aspect of 
a familiar work. He is brilliantly served by the Columbia 
recording. After his performance of the Faust waltz (Gounod- 
Liszt) one may decide whether or not one likes the transcription, 
knowing that it has been heard to best advantage (LX520). 
His disc of the Orphée-Mélodie (Gluck-Sgambati) and a Bach- 
Petri Menuet is most interesting. Sgambati was once a name to 
attract piano connoisseurs and his work is still remembered. 
Years back I served with a German music publishing house 
and the name of Sgambati meant high interest for piano patrons, 
just as it had meant fine playing for an earlier generation. Petri 
did well to record the classic Orphée-Mélodie (LX508). Another old 
favourite followed, this being Handel’s Harmonious Blacksmith, with 
Mozart’s Rondo alla Turca on the reverse side ; Walter Gieseking 
was the pianist. I gave this record to a doctor who is an amateur 
pianist and my good friend paid it a sincere compliment by saying 
that he would not try to play either piece any more, for Gieseking 
compelled an abashed modesty. I do not quite agree with this 
attitude, because, after all, one may admire a London Transport 
bus driver and continue to drive one’s own car (LX514). 

By the way, Gieseking’s 10-in: disc of four popular items: 
Moment Musicale in F minor, Op. 94, No. 3 (Schubert), Intermezzo 
in C major, Op. 119, No. 3 (Brahms), Waltz in D flat, Op. 64, 
No. 1 (Chopin), and Prélude in F major (Chopin), is well worth 
having for a little record of fine music beautifylly played, perhaps 
just to show a glimpse of a good piano collection (LB31). 


Egon Petri’s great triumph came with his reading of Beethoven's 
Sonata in E minor, Op. go. This is not one of the best of the 
sonatas and is easily mastered by the amateur because of its 
comparatively easy mechanical demands and its short length; 
but I did not expect to hear it ever sound so charming and 
characteristic. There is something about Petri’s clarifying art 
that brings out the best in the more introspective later Beethoven 
(remember his records of the Op. 111 Sonata). I definitely 
commend his playing of the Op. go as fit for every good collection ; 
the recording gives splendid realism (LX544-5). 

It is not easy to bear a great name and live up to the suggestion 
which this must inevitably make. The name of Rubinsteia js 
historic in the history of pianists ; Anton was a contemporary 
of Liszt and a lasting memory of a great era. Our own time 
has given us another Rubinstein—by name Arthur—but more 
important, it has found in him a very fine pianist. His finger 
are as alert as his mentality, and although his Chopin Polonaise 
are in favour, I will give first place to his most excellent reading 
of modern French music as shown by his playing of Debussy’s 
Prélude in A minor and Ravel’s Forlane (from Le Tombeau Couperin), 
This record should certainly go in the library, for it shows us 
Debussy and Ravel in a universal setting and not merely music 
for French pianists ; Arthur Rubinstein makes a paragraph in 
piano history, for he brings those two musicians well out of 
France and places them among the important European piano 
composers (H.M.V. DB2450). I can compare this point of 
high artistic worth with Moriz Rosenthal’s record of Debussy’s 
Reflets dans L’eau and Liadov’s Une tabatiére a Musique and Prélud 
(Parlophone E11145), for in this case the great Chopin pianist 
brought his long experience to work in new spheres, and somehow 
made his interpretations sound right, a point which rather suggests 
the traditions attached to Liszt and, indeed, all great pianists. 
Well, Arthur Rubinstein in the Debussy and Ravel items seems 
to be like that—and who could dare to play Rachmaninov’ 
Prélude in C. sharp minor, Op. 3, No. 2, on a 12-in. disc and 
“* get away with it”? ? Rubinstein does it and we must salute 
his victory (DBgo11). 

A major issue was Mozart’s Concerto No. 23 in A (K488) from 
Marguerite Long and Orchestre Symphonique de Paris. I like 
the clean-cut exposition and understanding shown by both soloist 
and orchestra, and it is all to the good that Marguerite Long 
essays a direct attack, leaving the sentiment to come from the 
music itself and her own distinguished style of execution. These 
are really excellent Mozart concerto records (Columbia LX527-9), 
but others of equal value were to follow—Mozart’s Concerto in 
E flat (K271) played by Walter Gieseking and members of the 
State Opera House Orchestra, Berlin (Columbia Collector's 
LX559-62). This, as one would expect, proved to be a more 
austere reading than the French performance we have just dis- 
cussed, but it is none the less convincing. Gieseking is a highly 
polished exponent of true classical music. It is indeed hard to 
compare the Mozart playing of Marguerite Long and a Paris 
orchestra with that of Walter Gieseking and a Berlin orchestra. 
The former offers us a fine clarification by direct attack and limi- 
tation of sentiment ; the latter gives an equally fine exposition 
by more conservative traditions. We cannot choose, except by 
personal preference, and it is best to welcome both sets and add 
the two concerti to our piano libraries—in fact, to any gc 
orchestral library also—they are wholly excellent. Which is 
the truer Mozart, Marguerite Long and Paris, or Walter Gieseking 
and Berlin? No one can truly say in this year, 1936 ; we can 
be happy with either and realise the extent of “ Immortal 
Mozart” by noting that his genius responds equally well to 
interpretations from either Paris or Berlin. 
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Only a very convincing performance of Beethoven’s Appas- 
sionata Sonata can now justify a recording by a more or less 
unfamiliar artist, for it has already been so well served by the 
gramophone. If, however, we take into account that Rudolf 
Serkin’s rendering is a Plum Label H.M.V. issue, this is an 
attractive set; he says nothing new, but is well up to good 
standards (C2879-81). Backhaus gave Brahms’s Variations on an 
Original Theme, Op. 21, No. 1, in the H.M.V. Connoisseur 
List (DB2808). This music might well be styled the piano 
“enigma ” variations and it says much for Backhaus’s splendid 
control that dignity comes to Brahms’s thick and unpianistic piano 
music ; the composer abandoned piano-playing because the 
technique developed beyond his executive powers. I sometimes 
think that he might well have ceased writing music that was 
never germane to the instrument ; we should have lost some 
fine music, but also avoided much poor exposition of the piano 
capabilities. Liszt’s music may have little of the power and 
poetry of that by Brahms, but the former’s pioneer and pro- 
gressive spirit when applied to extending the colours and splendour 
of the pianoforte never fails to cast a deep shade over the latter ; 
that is why a piano work by Liszt can dazzle where one by 


COLLECTORS’ 


by P. G. 


HE spate of rare records which we were once reporting in 

these pages is noticeably less persistent than formerly, and 
has, indeed, dwindled to an insignificant trickle. This is not 
surprising, of course, and it is natural enough that the end of 
the unclaimed gems which had not found homes should perhaps 
be in sight ; indeed, until this stage has been reached we shall not 
be in a position to set the cult of record-collecting on a secure and 
rational basis as has happened with all older and _ better 
recognised quests of objects of virtue. However, a few more 
things have come my way lately, notably some beautiful copies of 
Olimpia Borenat’s Senza l’Amore, one of her earliest with- 
drawals, and Boninsegna’s G. & T. Ernani involami. I am now 
told that Boronat, despite her Russian gramophonic connection, 
was of Spanish nationality, and had much success in Southern 
Europe as a finished exponent of the bel canto school. She belonged 
to that very small number of singers, of whom Jean de Reszke, 
Christine Nilsson and Emma Nevada were shining examples, 
who had the “‘ tear in the voice,” and could draw real tears from 
the eyes of the sensitive listener. I know of no other singer for the 
gramophone whose records can be said to have this unique quality 
besides Boronat, which, I think, gives hers a special place in. our 
gallery of famous voices. Albani, in her younger days at Covent 
Garden, endeavoured to cultivate this emotional appeal, but 
apparently found that to do so was an impossibility, and led only 
to bad and unvocal habits, the abandonment of which was 
certainly to her advantage and may well have paved the way for 
her subsequent Wagnerian fame. 

Boninsegna, as we know, was the finest Verdian soprano of 
this century, and naturally makes a fine effect with this sadly 
abbreviated version of Elvira’s one important solo in Eynani ; 
in fact, I would call it one of the finest records of hers I ever 
heard, anyhow by G. & T. 

Two interesting examples come to me from Italy : one the very 
early Fonotipia combining with Bonci’s A te, O cara the Voce di 
Primavera sung by Maria Barrientos, another Spaniard, who 
made her début in the late ‘nineties, achieving great fame in 
Spain and Italy, and appearing in Dinorah at La Scala about 
1904-5, and in the next season appearing there in J/ Barbiere with 
de Lucia, de Luca, and Pini-Corsi ; but even before the war 
her voice had deteriorated, and her late arrival at the Metropolitan 
in 1916 could hardly have shown her at her best. 

In this record the voice is limpid and flexible, with a staccato 
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Brahms will cloud (I speak purely in a technical sense, although 
this may be used to explain why the mind of Liszt reacted 
enthusiastically to Wagner where that of Brahms appears as a 
conservative contrast). I feel that Backhaus always does 
remarkably well in infusing a power into Brahms’s piano music ; 
if we needed a great Brahms piano player, which is, however, 
quite unessential to interpretative musicianship, Backhaus would 
be the man, for he makes fine music of these works that too 
often require little more than mental endurance. 


Our survey may close well with the splendid record by Eileen 


Joyce of the Prélude and Fugue in A minor by Bach-Liszt which 


Parlophone issued in December (E11310). The label describes 
it as being by Bach-Arr. Liszt, which is not quite just to Liszt ; 
this is a true transcription and no mere arrangement. However, 
the point is that here is a magnificent piano record ; the playing 
is superb enough to suggest to me one of those great women 
pianists of whom my grandmother spoke—Carreno, Arabella 
Godard, Clara Schumann—and the recording is excellent. A 
very fine and massive solo item for the library, always fit for 
both demonstration and enjoyment. 


CORNER 


HURST 


that seems scarcely human, so free from audible effort is it, and I 
would say of her by way of illustration that she is the only one of 
the older coloraturi of whom Miliza Korjus could remind us. 

Of Alessandro Bonci | have said before and repeat that he 
was the finest lyric tenor of our time ; but I doubt whether, 
although I heard him two or three times at Covent Garden, I ever 
realised quite how good he was until I heard him in this exquisite 
example of Bellini’s vocal writing. There was a certain similarity 
between Bonci and de Lucia, although whereas the latter is 
almost certain to raise controversy whenever he is mentioned, the 
former never does so ; but if de Lucia had a point of superiority, 
it was in clever exaggerations of style, which always resulted in 
some astounding feat of head production in diminuendo and 
pianissimo ; while Bonci never seemed to breathe at all! In this 
record he gave us the best of himself as well as of his colleague ; 
and a Bellini aria so sung is surely something out of the ordinary. 


VERY early Fonotipia withdrawal of some topical interest 

also comes from Italy. This is one by Giuseppe de Luca of 
two Figaro arias. The special interest lies in the clear demonstra- 
tion of the classical appoggiatura in the recitatives which precede 
them, which, if things continue as at present, may ere long be 
discoverable only on ancient records. The German suppression 
of the appoggiatura robs the ear of its pleasurable and genial effect, 
besides arrogantly revolutionising a known and accepted point in 
musical notation, but I would not for my life venture farther into 
these higher spheres of music criticism were it not for the spon- 
taneous and vigorous support I received from the pen of Mme. 
Blanche Marchesi, in whom is crystallised all the knowledge— 
traditional, practical, and academic—that belongs to the art of 
song. My voice may not carry far, but in such hands the matter 
assumes importance, and the challenge to the German style 
cannot be taken lying down; so I hope that if anybody has 
anything to say, he will say it now, or for ever after hold his 

ace. 

The trouble has been brought about, of course, by the conven- 
tional habit of the classical composers in leaving their appoggiaturas 
to the taste and education of their interpreters, instead of com- 
mitting them to paper ; and although their method of notation 
is known to be a convention and no more, they did leave the door 
open for the “ drill-sergeant ” type of musician to come in and 
upset everything. 
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Anybody lucky enough to possess teacher’s copies of the Mozart 
scores could have great fun in checking the pencilled appoggiaturas 
against the Glyndebourne performances in the coming season, 
with special regard, of course, to the recitatives. 


Wee storms may be troubling the classics, it is 
heartening to know that in England no tricks are played 
with the traditions of Italian Opera, unless we except La Traviata, 
which from time to time has had to feel the blast of the would-be 
reformer. At the Ballo in maschera at Covent Garden in January, 
in which the very best use was made of the available material, 
much of which was first-class, all the old so-called ‘‘ inanities ’’ of 
the Bellini-Donizetti-Verdi school were rigorously observed, with 
the authentic waving of arms, and right hands raised at high notes 
in a manner which almost brought happy tears to my eyes! I 
missed the Page’s feather and cloak in the Witch’s cave, and how 
I missed Selma Kurz’s trill! But John Brownlee put up as 
finished an Eri tu as any could have wished for, and if there were 
any commonplace pages in the score, these were well camouflaged 
by some particularly brilliant conducting. 

Despite the undoubted beauty of Eva Turner’s noble organ, 
the singer who made the greatest appeal to me in this, or for that 
matter in any other season since we bade farewell to Melba, was 
Bernadette Delprat. I hope I am making no mistake, but I 
have searched my memory in vain to discover any other lyric 
soprano, other than a pupil of the Garcia-Marchesi school, whose 
singing has had the finish, the steadiness, and that uncanny trick 
of sitting lightly down on the upper notes, instead of the usual 
reaching up to them, which has always distinguished the great 
teacher’s pupils. She has, moreover, that divine gift of producing 
emotion in her hearers, which is done by nothing but a sheer 
classical purity of production and perfection of phrasing. I hope 
Mme. Delprat has come to stay, because she is exactly the type of 
singer that has made such successes with English audiences in the 


past. 


T is just twenty-seven years since Sir Thomas Beecham first 

carried out the idea of teaching British singers French, Italian, 
and German, in order to give us opera in its proper language. 
The result was better than the old heresy of Opera in English, 
anyway, though still some way from Italian Opera. And now, as 
in 1910, we have just had a season of Richard (and Johann) 
Strauss, Offenbach, and Humperdinck, with a sprinkling of 
Italian works, and I cannot help speculating whether Sir Thomas 
has visualised in this scheme a sort of course for students in 
operatic development, and if so, what is the correct order in which 
to take it ? For myself, rejecting Fledermaus as trivial, I would 
begin with Hoffmann, then take the more musicianly Hansel, plunge 
into the purgatorial miasma of Salomé, and so emerge, chastened 
and disillusioned, to a proper appreciation of Italian Opera 
beautifully sung by well-trained and unspoilt voices. 


I went faithfully through my musical adolescence under this 
Beecham scheme in pre-war days, enjoying Electra and loathing 
Salomé, but still floundering badly through my non-comprehension 
of the idea. I wonder who remembers that extraordinary night 
when Anna von Mildenberg, having shrieked her gorgeous voice 
away with one of Strauss’s revolting heroines, was brought back, 
too late, to sing her once famous Isolde. How we suffered. The 
cast had been announced without a Tristan, but that seemed a 
minor matter so long as we were to hear von Mildenberg. I 
always hoped that one day I should hear the inner history of that 
evening, and who that hero was who faced the audience so 
utterly unequipped and unprepared. 


N announcement in The American Music Lover tells that my 
friend Mr. Julian M. Moses of the College of the City of 
New York is to begin a series of broadcasts on station W2XR 
New York of “‘ Great Voices of the Past.’’ This adds another and 
not inconsiderable member of the Commonwealth of Nations to 
those who are giving or have given broadcast recitals of rare and 
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historical records. At Prague they were a regular feature for some 
long time ; and Mr. Walsh has broadcast two series, if not more, 
in Ireland. Herr Wilhelm in Germany and Herr Riemens jp 
Holland have broadcast—the latter frequently—in the same vein; 
while in Copenhagen Mr. Rabinowitz and Mr. Hegermann. 
Lindencrome have given several public recitals to crowded 
audiences. With the exception of the broadcaster of Prague, all 
these gentlemen were readers of Collectors’ Corner, which had 
inspired them to seek among the rare and historical, and it js 
gratifying to know that in these countries the cultural and 
entertainment value of the search for fine singing has not been 
lost upon their broadcasting authorities. In my coming broad. 
cast (on March 13) on ‘“‘ Opera in the ’Nineties,”’ I hope that the 
records I shall use, at least, will be of interest to readers of 
** Collectors’ Corner.” 


INE months ago S. G. B. (Wanstead) started reading Tur 

GRAMOPHONE regularly, and a course of “ C.C.”’ has 
converted him into a collector. It was a distinct advantage to 
S. G. B. that somewhere in the house was an old and forgotten pile 
of records which obviously had been acquired by somebody 
who was interested in fine singing, and among this pile was, in 
its original envelope, the incomparable Chant Hindu of Melba. It 
is common to hear it said that Melba was a cold and unemotional 
singer, and so she was, in a way ; but this Chant Hindu, which is 
the lament of a young Hindu girl whose lover has died, belies any 
suggestion that Melba was incapable of expressing emotion. 


She was far too good an artist to employ any other means than 
the purest of singing, and here, with a beautiful lyric to illustrate, 
she shows us how the child’s sorrow ranges from the top to the 
bottom of the scale of emotion. It was one of Melba’s loveliest 
records—and one of the early withdrawals. There was Patti's 
Si vous n’avez rien a me dire—another of my favourites—and Fono- 
tipias by Anselmi, Bonci, and Zenatello, and the Miserere by 
Talexis and Longobardi. I offer my congratulations to another 
collector who has made an encouraging start. 


EGARDING my remarks in the January “C.C.” on 

de Lucia’s later records, Mr. Julian M. Moses has treated a 
letter from me in The American Music Lover with a kindness towards 
Collectors’ Corner which leaves me quite weak! However, he 
sticks to his guns that the Phonotype records are better than the 
G. & T.s, and quotes in support of his contention a “ clear and 
forceful B flat in Cielo e mar, and a high C taken with the greatest 
of ease in Che gelida manina.”’ But he passes over a rather important 
point in my letter, namely, that as early as 1g10 de Lucia was 
no longer singing operatic music in its original keys, so unless we 
know what key was used on each occasion, the authenticity of 
those B flats and C’s seems to depend too much on the turntable 
speed. His own tempi were often decidedly slow, and in any 
attempt to screw them up an unwittingly “‘ faked ” key would 
result. I would gladly assume that the Phonotype recording 
apparatus was of a later and more efficient type than was the old 
G. & T., and therefore that the later de Lucia was better recorded 
than was the earlier de Lucia ; but I think we shall find ourselves 
in some confusion if we conclude from this that the voice was 
better also. De Lucia’s voce di testa was his strength and not his 
weakness, and I should hesitate to draw the inference from its 
absence from his later work that the voice had actually gained in 
strength. After all, de Lucia was sixty-five when he died in 1925, 
and I understand that these Phonotypes were made during and 
after the war, making him somewhere about sixty at the time. 


Mr. Moses has put forward the suggestion that the long rest 
may quite conceivably have restored de Lucia’s voice to some- 
thing even better than it was in 1903. Well, well, well! Even as 
I am writing this, a letter has arrived from an old friend and 
correspondent, J. B. B. (Maida Vale), commenting upon the 
decidedly baritonal timbre of de Lucia’s Fonotipia records of 1910. 
I think we must get back to keys and turntable speeds, or we shall 


all be at cross-purposes. 
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Recordings Wanted 
To the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE. 

In t:e December GRAMOPHONE Mr. W. S. Palmer made a plea 
for some recording. By his list he obviously did not realise that 
Mend: issohn’s Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage is available on 
H.M.\’. DB1671-2 ; and Mozart’s Overture to Titus is available 
on one side of a French Polydor record (516614). 

As vegards new works the winter months have not been very 
produ.tive; in fact, re-recordings of the Unfinished Symphony, 
Meph::to Waltz and excerpts from The Damnation of Faust are surely 
just a sheer waste when one realises that there are eight Glazounov 
symp’:onies untouched by the recording companies. Some readers 
may say that H.M.V. have done well in giving us two Bruckner 
symphonies, but the fact remains that an adequate recording of 
the Scventh was available before on Polydor. H.M.V.’s re- 
recorcing of the Sibelius First Symphony is very unsatisfactory as 
regarcis interpretation. Why must Beecham’s talent be wasted on 
such trifles as Tales of Hoffmann and Midsummer Night’s Dream ? 
I wis!) H.M.V. would give us one of Miaskovsky’s fourteen sym- 
phonics, with Coates conducting. Above all we want any un- 
recorded works by English composers, especially (and surely the 
recording companies have had it drilled into them often enough) 
Bax and Vaughan Williams. 


Birmingham, L. F. B. Gruespy. 


Dino Borgioli 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 

I was very glad to notice in your January’ issue that at last, in 
gramophonic circles, some consciousness is arising of the presence 
of a fine artist in our midst; I refer to Mr. Wimbush’s plea for 
more records of the art of Signor Borgioli. 

In the summer of 1934 Dino Borgioli made his first appearance 
at Covent Garden, singing in La Cenerentola with the late Conchita 
Supervia. He has appeared at each Grand Season there since 
and has also, at intervals, sung opera in the provinces, given song 
recitals in London, and broadcast some four or five times from 
B.B.C. studios. In the course of all this, Borgioli has received 
much praise for the maintenance of a consistently high standard 
of art and great technical accomplishment ; Mr. P. G. Hurst, 
writing in the September 1934 issue, said : ‘‘ Personally, I can find 
no fault whatever with Dino Borgioli, who seemed to recall the 
Golden Age to Covent Garden this year.’ I will confess right 
away that no other tenor of whatever nationality satisfies me so 
much in my desire for a beautiful voice intelligently used on only 
such music as is worthy of a true artist. (Likes and dislikes must, 
of course, be personal and each must choose that which appeals 
to him most ; but how many singers endanger, nay, lose hard- 
won reputations by their descents to banality !) 

My grievance is that, during the period this accomplished 
musician has been available, a meagre total of four records of 
his voice have been issued ; since the gramophone companies 
exist primarily (one supposes) for the earning of profits, one is 
forced to the conclusion that there is no public for fine interpreta- 
tions of good songs as compared with that which possesses an 
apparently insatiable appetite for undistinguished singing of 
nondescript stuff. But, surely, such a rendering of M. V. White’s 
So we'll go no more a-roving as was Borgioli’s recent broadcast 
performance (which presumably was what made Mr. Wimbush 
sit up) would find a wide public. And having reached that public, 
Columbia could keep it supplied with a store of good things from 


this singer’s repertoire. (I would gladly give them a long list of 
items, English and otherwise !) 

Finally, let me quote Mr. Hurst again, this time from the January 
issue : “‘ . .. but we may lament the irreparable loss of the oppor- 
tunity of recording the remnants of great singing, since there 
seems to be no hope or prospect that in the future there will be 
any singing worth recording.” I ardently hope that this may come 
to the notice of Columbia and that they will do the right thing! 


Norfolk. R. W. D. Assorrt. 
A Great Singer 


To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 

With some interest I have noted in recent issues of THE 
GramopuHonks belated efforts by lovers of operatic music to persuade 
the gramophone companies to give us more records by Giovanni 
Martinelli, who, according to the Etude, is to sing Otello on the 
opening night of Covent Garden next April. That he has made 
so few appearances in England since the war is indeed as surprising 
as his neglect by the recording people in the last few years. It 
is some time since I ceased to be a regular buyer of operatic 
records, but I think I am right in saying that there have been 
no new records by Martinelli since 1931. 

That is surely to be regretted, for the tenor is one of the few 
survivors of the ‘‘ Golden Age,”’ and if contemporary American 
critics are to be believed, he retains his powers to a remarkable 
degree. Through newspapers and periodicals I follow musical 
events in both England and America fairly closely, and I am 
sure that the return of the veteran singer to London will be 
a big event in the coming opera season. I am not aware that 
he has previously sung Otello, but I do know that in many réles, 
including Rhadames, Manrico, Canio, and many others, he has 
had no rival among the galaxy of modern stars at the Metro- 
politan. His singing and acting as Eleazar in the revival of 
La Juive last season aroused tremendous enthusiasm and caused 
many critics to compare him with Caruso in what was un- 
doubtedly one of the latter’s great réles. 

Preoccupation with native-born American singers who are 
willing to pander to the public taste may be the reason for the 
American recorders’ neglect of Martinelli, and unfortunately he 
has not made many appearances in Europe in recent years. 
Certainly the Italian has maintained his artistic integrity as 
few other star singers of the present day have done. In not 
one of Martinelli’s concert and radio programmes have I yet 
seen an item to which exception could be taken by the man of 
discriminating musical taste—and this in times when other 
** celebrities” have cheapened and degraded their art to the 
extent of singing the outpourings of Tin-Pan Alley. 

On artistic grounds, then, there is every reason why the 
move to bring Martinelli back into the active recording list 
should be supported by gramophiles. Though he has been more 
than twenty years on the operatic stage the critics testify to the 
amazingly youthful condition of his voice ; the excellence of 
his present records testifies to its suitability for recording 
purposes. 

Incidentally I might mention that his abilities are not limited 
to opera. Some months ago I read an enthusiastic appreciation 
of his singing in Beethoven’s Missa Solennis, at a performance 
in which Martinelli, Ezio Pinza, Elisabeth Rethberg and Marion 
Telva—well-known gramophone names, these—were soloists with 
the Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra in New York. Pitts 
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Sanborn, musical critic of the Boston Christian Science Monitor, 
remarked that it was a stroke of genius to engage Martinelli for 
the tenor part, as his voice had the brilliance of timbre to make 
its full effect against the massive backgrounds of chorus and 
orchestra. Only a singer of the old school, with the training 
that so few modern singers appear to think worth their while, 
possess the technique to sing well such exacting music. I forget 
who the conductor was, but the whole performance was acclaimed 
as a brilliant achievement. What a pity it could not have been 
recorded ! 

I contribute this appreciation of the singer fortified by the 
knowledge that he is held in high esteem by many of your con- 
tributors, including P. G. Hurst, Richard Holt, Patrick Turnbull, 
J. V. L. Godefroy, and others. Highest tribute of all, I cannot 
remember one unfavourable remark concerning Martinelli’s 
records from that greatest of all authorities on opera, the late 
Herman Klein. Out of curiosity I have looked up a few reviews 
in back numbers of THE GRAMOPHONE, and everywhere I find 
such remarks as “ nobility and repose of style,” ‘ all the high 
notes easy and true, not one shirked and not one forcibly over- 
done,” “flow of tone wonderfully clear, rich, and smoothly 
sustained,” “ marvellous breath control.” Reviewing Martin- 
elli’s record of No, pagliaccio, non son !—undoubtedly one of his 
finest achievements—Mr. Klein wrote: “‘ But the main thing, 
of course, is the glorious voice and declamation of Martinelli, 
sustaining and prolonging the whole episode with a maximum of 
dramatic power and feeling.” 

I could not find his review of the Jnvano, Alvaro, but I think 
he gave it very high praise. Personally I agree with your 
correspondents who contend that the Martinelli-De Luca version 
is superior to that by Pertile and Franci, though I have heard 
them only on the radio. It will no doubt be noticed that some 
of Martinelli’s best singing on records is in concerted numbers. 
The William Tell trio, the Don Carlos duet with De Luca—a 
re-recording of this would be very welcome—and the Carmen 
duets with Farrar, among the pre-electrics, and the Aida duets 
with Ponselle, the Miserere with Ponselle, and the Forza del Destino 
numbers, among the electric recordings, all reveal the thinking 
artist—the man who is able and willing to moderate his own 
naturally powerful voice so that his fellow-singers can make the 
effect intended by the composer without straining their voices. 

If there is one thing which differentiates Martinelli’s records 
from those of other singers it is his success in projecting “‘ atmo- 
sphere”? through the wax. This is noticeable even in his pre- 
electric records, and was, I think, the chief reason for the Editor’s 
fondness for the Carmen numbers. The secret of this is 
undoubtedly the singer’s earnestness and sincerity. There is 
nothing half-hearted or slipshod about the methods of this 
conscientious artist. 

London opera-goers, I am sure, are in for a treat in the return 
of Martinelli to Covent Garden. May I add my plea to those 
of Frank Modern, William J. Bayliss, and Oswald N. Barlow 
that H.M.V. extend this treat to music-lovers who must rely on 
records for their acquaintance with the world’s great musicians ? 


Wellington, New Zealand. Ws. L. May. 


Operatic Tradition 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 

The letter of Madame Marchesi in your February issue sums 
up brilliantly the present state of affairs in the world of song. 

That there are first-rate German singers, however, cannot be 
denied. With the possible exception of Mario Basiola, Heinrich 
Schlusnus must surely be given pride of place amongst the post- 
war baritones. Joseph Schmidt sings wonderfully at times. 
Recently from Hilversum he sang the difficult Ecco ridente from 
Il Barbiere with the agility of a De Lucia, and with a far more 
satisfying timbre than the Italian shows in his record of 1904. 
For sheer technique Korjus leaves any present Italian coloratura 
far in the shade, while the German-trained bass, Kipnis, excites 
universal admiration. 
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Let us face a few facts. Many of the Italian singers whoy 
names have recently been mentioned in your columns are pay 
their best. Dal Monte, Schipa, Franci, Pampanini, Stracciar, 
Pertile, all come in this class. 

Pertile, according to an Italian correspondent of mine, never 
had a really first-class voice, but he was a very fine actor, and did 
what he was told by the conductor ! 

Franci has consistently “‘ pushed ” his*wpper notes, unti! they 
are breathy, and uncertain as to intonation. 

Valente had no lower notes, and maintained a consistent 
fortissimo. True, his head notes were magnificent, but was he 
an artist ? 

Surely the reason that we get no more records from Martinelli 
Pertile, Dal Monte, Fleta, De Luca, Franci, Pampanini, and a 
host of others, is obvious. Their voices are not what they were, 

The future seems more rosy. Many of the young Iualian 
artists have magnificent voices, and may go very far if they take 
the trouble still to study, e.g., Ziliani, Fort, Favero, Tassinari, 
Basiola, Lugo, Masini, Sinnone, and many more. 

For the present, however, the opera-lover must turn to the 
heritage left by Caruso, Melba, Kurz, Boninsegna, Destinn, 
Bonci, Calvé, and the scores of others to whom Mr. P. G. ‘Luni 
pays homage in his Collectors’ Corner. 


Sussex. Joun L. C. FReEstove. 


Vocal Records 
To the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE. 


Recently I complained to an official of a leading reco-ding 
company about the poor standard of vocal issues compared 
with the magnificent output of recorded orchestral and chamber 
music. He replied there was no demand, and I think a glimpse 
of the current month’s lists supplies a reasonable explanation 
for this sad state of affairs. What do we see? A game of 


lingual general post! The popular Tauber gives us a song by 


an Italian composer sung in German, but in order to make the 
record really of international repute the titles on the labels are 
printed in French and in English! This 10-in. cosmopolitan 
disc is priced at 4s. and the recording, both of the voice and 
orchestra, is shocking. Gigli, the famous Italian tenor, records 
a Norwegian song in French coupled with German lieder in 
Italian, while Thill offers for 6s. a brace of Bach arias in French! 
The Norwegian Flagstad sings Norwegian songs in German and 
Cebotari uses the same language for an Italian aria! Two 
American singers, Swarthout and Eddy, appear in full celebrity 
regalia and the only justification I can see for the red labels i 
the sanguinary nature of the records in general and the song 
in particular. In my lament I must not forget to except German 
lieder which is most generously represented by many first-clas 
records, but the state of English recorded song is nothing shor 
of disgraceful. Looking back over the past two years, the only 
really worth-while records in our own tongue I can think d 
are the delightful series on Parlophone by the young Scottish 
singer, Sydney MacEwan, and I implore all readers to hear 
Island Moon and Turn ye to me (E4108), Lewis Bridal Song and 
O Men from the Fields (R2262), Bonnie Earl 0’ Moray and Maida 
of Morvern (E4101), Maighdeanan na h’-airidh and The Peat Fin 
Flame (E4102), and Mhnathan a’ ghlinne so (with clarsach accom: 
paniment) and Tog orm mo phiob (E4103). But for some obscurt 
reason several of these appear only on the Scottish list and Heaven 
knows why they have not been generally released. I think! 
must also include in this selected inner circle the new Peter 
Dawson (B8513)—two old warriors maybe, but what perfec 
recording! I have never heard better. Verily here is a contrast 
to the February Tauber, the month’s raspberry. I most respect: 
fully suggest E.M.I. make a genuine effort to create a demand 
for song records and as a kick-off what better than Vaughan 
Williams’s On Wenlock Edge, Elgar’s Sea Pictures (previously 
recorded, I know, at least three times, but on each occasion tht 
singer has not considered it to make a single worl 
clear, in fact as far as clarity of diction is concerned they al 
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A Matter of Interest 


I built and sold my first hand-made 
Acoustic Gramophone in 1920, because I 
knew then, as you know now, that no 
“musical instrument ”’ could ever be produced 


in a Factory by mass-production methods. 


The fundamental principles of design 
incorporated in my very first model are still 
embodied in every model I build to-day 3 in 
fact, practically every model I built in 1920 
is still in daily use. 


On the Radio side, I have built Radio 
Sets and Radio-Gramophones from the 
earliest days of Broadcasting, building these 
by hand to suit the individual requirements 
Continued progress by 


of each' customer. 
the makers of component parts, valves, etc., 
has enabled me to offer you to-day a hand- 
made Radio Set with Loud Speaker in 
separate cabinet at 16 Gns. complete. A 
few years ago I could not have offered a 
similar outfit at double the price, and to-day 
you can purchase the outfit upon your own 
terms of Deferred Payments if you prefer 


to do so. 


Why not call when you are in this 


vicinity and hear this remarkable outfit ? 


ae 


OR MorRE THAN THIRTY YEARS we have 

been mailing Gramophone Records to all 
parts of the world, an achievement of which 
we are justly proud. 


No matter how far distant you are, Mexico, 
Japan, China, Tibet, Cook Islands, 
Iceland, Jamaica, Dutch East Indies, in 
all these and many other places we have 
customers of many years’ standing. 


Our packing, owing to our long experience, is 
perfect. Our knowledge of routes by sea and 
overland unrivalled. Every make of Record 
and every possible requirement of the Gramo- 
phonist is available at The Gramophone 
Exchange. Just let us know what you require, 
whether it be advice, complete Operas, 
Classical or Dance Records, Needles, Sound- 
boxes, an Electric or Spring Motor, a 
Portable, Radio or Radiogram. We can not 
only supply but pack and despatch by the 
best, least expensive and safest method to 
any part of the world. 


Let us put your name on our mailing list, 
and you will not only receive the new sup- 
plementary lists each month, but the opinion 
of our Musical Director—Mr. G. H. S. 
Montagu—on the new records issued. 


Teo Gitmo phone 
a, ina 


parts O f the world 


ll 
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OTHER COMPLETE 
WORKS 


ON DEFERRED 
TERMS. 


FOR EXAMPLE—A Two-Guinea Set 

would be supplied on payment of 10/6. 

Balance payable by three monthly 
instalments of 10/6. 


The MELTROPE 
TRACKING UNIT 


—a really practical instrument for Price 
home recording. Adaptable toany 9 
good Radiogram or Gramophone 


May we send you our latest 
l ining fully the 
method of assembly, etc. ? 


AMPLIFIERS LE 


BILLET RD.. WALTHAMSTOW, E.17 


TELEPHONE: LARKSWOOD 2244 


THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE, 
ASTRA HOUSE, _ 
121, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, 
LONDON, W.C.2. 


Four doors East of 


Telephone : 
Cambridge Circus 


Temple Bar 3007 

















The only Work of its kind in the World— 
The Gramophone Shop’s 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
RECORDED MUSIC 


FIVE years of continuous preparation and 

research have gone into this incomparable 

588-page volume... 

to-day’s complete answer toa lively demand 
by record collectors and musicians for an 
exhaustive and authentic reference work 
devoted EXCLUSIVELY to recorded music. 
It is truly encyclopedic in scope. For 
example, the Wagnerian music drama lists 
give, in addition, page and bar references so 








Some of the unfamiliar 
great composers repre- 
sented in the Encyclo- 

Recorded Music 








AICHINGER, r 
ANERIO. Felice 
ARCADELT, Jacob 
BULL. John 

BYRD, William 
CHAMBO 





that the exacting Wagnerite may know pre- 
cisely how much ground is covered (or 
omitted) in any specific single-disc or album. 
There are || entire pages devoted to 
Debussy, 22° to Bach, 16 to Schubert, 18} to 
Mozart, 103? to Beethoven, and over 28 to 
Wagner ! 

Every record collector and music lover who 
desires authentic information about recorded 
music will want a copy of this remarkable 
volume—nothing like it anywhere! The price 
is 14s., post paid. Send money order to... 


THE GRAMOPHONE, "t.cic0. Wii" 


Telephone : GERRARD 2136-7. 


Sole Agent in the United Kingdom for The Gramo- 
phone Shop's Encyclopedia of Recorded Music. 


Solid and Tough from Top to Bott »m a 


UNIVERSAL 


NEEDLES 


Fibrous 
are better 


1. Only young live Burmese thorns are used. 

. Each is solid ail through, being picked off the bush 
itself during the dry season. As far as we know, 
Universals alone have natural advantage. 

. Finally examined by hand to ensure perfection. 

. Universalis are toughened al! through. 

. Tough enough to play sixteen sides without 
repointing.. 

. Save money and bother, Give best results. 


Send for folder giving details and Press comments. 


wo” NEEDLES 


1/- and 2/- per packet 


TRY a packet of 


UNIVERSAL 
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might equally well be in Chinese), and then why not some Hely 
Hutchinson, Mallinson, John Ireland, Martin Shaw, Frederick 
Keel, Armstrong Gibbs, and a host of others? And if we must 
drag in America, Sidney Homer. I can never understand why 
his Last Leaf was never recorded even in the halcyon pre-electric 
days, and what song is more beautiful than his setting of Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s own Requiem? As I write I have in mind 
records by the English singers put out at too high a price (even 
for those days), not well recorded and with perfectly foul surfaces. 
Later on Columbia gave us three discs of Warlock songs well 
sung by Parry Jones but indifferently recorded, and quite recently 
H.M.*.. put out an admirable record of O lovely night by Flagstad, 
rood as it was it lacked the essential something that only 
‘nglish singer could give. I ask for just one or two good 

songs by British singers, suitably accompanied, and I 
















am sure the venture will be supported by the record-buying 

publi: Moore Orr. 
Ealing, W.5. 

“Or heus at Large’’ 





To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 

Wes not “‘ Orpheus in the Underground,” to which W. R. A. 
refers on p. 328 of January’s issue, a music-hall skit? I seem to 
have © recollection of the title. His paragraph, however, suggests 
what “ight prove an interesting field for your correspondents— 
mista! es and unintentional jokes in records, labels and catalogue 
referes:ces, 

The Zonophone catalogue used to have the item Meet me by 
moonlicht alone (unaccompanied). An old Edison-Bell record in 
my collection (V.F.1352) announces itself on the label as List 
of the Convent Bells. A fairly recent H.M.V. record (C2053) 
professes to be Insance et vance cura (instead of Insanae et vanae 
curae). The most extraordinary label I have seen, however, is 
one o1 an old Odéon record (0799) on which it is stated that 
Ivor Foster sings Largo al factotum, by Handel. 

There are mistakes, too, in the words sung by recording artists. 
Joseph Hislop (H.M.V. B3832) says ‘“‘And my fause lover stole 
my rose, But ah! he left the rose wi’ me” (instead of “ the 
thorn”). Eleanor Jones-Hudson evidently did not understand 
“A feather’s press were leaden heaviness to my caress were I 
thy bride”: the vocal score, of course, has the words printed 
“A fea-ther’s press,” and she sings ‘‘A fee there’s press” 
(H.M.V. B4o07). Jamieson Dodds on a Beka record (104M) 
says ‘‘ Ring out the thousand years of old ” (instead of ‘‘ wars ’’) ; 
and a once-popular record Massa’s in de cold, cold ground (H.M.V. 
Bg68) has “While de mocking-bird am ringing” (instead of 
“ singing ”’). 

Some of these may, of course, have been corrected in later 
issues ; but my copies are as I have quoted them. Have other 
readers any amusing blunders to recall ? Muddled references 
to authors, editors, publishers or arrangers of songs, as if they 
were the composers of the music, are of course too numerous 
to be worth mentioning. James Ropcer. 
Cape Town. 



























* Otello ’’ 





To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

It was with great interest that I read Mr. Mowl’s résumé of 
records from Verdi’s Otello in your January issue. To make up 
for the fact that the complete H.M.V. recording is somewhat 
inadequately represented, there are, as Mr. Mowl points out, 
some truly magnificent records from that opera to be had 
individually. 

I was surprised to see that his choice did not include what 
are in my opinion six of the best pieces of operatic singing ever 
recorded, but maybe his choice was restricted to discs still 
obtainable in the normal way. The records to which I refer are : 

Una Vela (Storm, and Entrance of Otello), Zenatello ; Si, pel 

ciel marmoreo giuro, Zenatello and Granforte. H.M.V. 
DBro0o07. 
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Quando Narravi, Duet, Part I ; Venga la Morte, Duet, Part IT, 
Spani and Zenatello. H.M.V. DBio06. 

Mio Signore, Act II ; Ora e per sempre addio, Act II, Zenatello 

and Noto. H.M.V. DBg53. 

I was particularly interested to note Mr. Mowl’s view that 
Tamagno’s recorded version of Otello’s entrance can never be 
equalled, as I hold the same view concerning Zenatello’s. To 
me, Zenatello’s Esultate, coming as it does after superb chorus- 
singing, and crowned with the magnificent Dopo l’armi lo vinse 
Puragano sung with that dramatic virility that only Zenatello 
could give, makes the record quite unsurpassable. It would be 
interesting to know how far others share this view. 

The other two records also have to be heard to be believed, 
the duets between Otello and Iago being recorded during a 
performance at Covent Garden in 1926. The early deletion of 
this record—in which the inimitable sarcasm in Zenatello’s voice 
is so outstanding—is no doubt due to the unfortunate clipping 
of half a word at the beginning of one side and the end of the other. 

Of the various recordings of Niun mi tema Mr. Mowl does 
not mention the one by De Muro (H.M.V. DB560). I have 
not heard this record, but am told that the singing is comparable 
with that of Tamagno on DRrioo and DStoo. On the other 
side is Dio! Mi potevi scagliare, so that on face value the record 
seems well recommendable. It would interest me to know about 
the merits of this record from one who has it. 

Two records by first-rate singers, Francesco Merli and the late 
Claudia Muzio, have been issued by Columbia (LX550-1) since 
Mr. Mowl’s article was written. J. C. Runee. 


London, S.W.1. 


Norsk Folk Music 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 

In the January issue of THe GRAMOPHONE, and also in the 
January supplement to Columbia recordings, there are some 
slight inaccuracies which I would like to point out for the benefit 
of those readers interested. 

The recording of some Norwegian Folk Songs on Columbia 
DX 763 is the subject of this letter. The title of one is given as 
O Ensomme Stunder, which must be Ole Bull’s J ensomme stunder. 
This is translated Jn lonely times, but should be Jn solitary moments, 
which is not quite the same thing. The final number is given 
as Springer, but is not translated : it is equivalent to Spring Dances, 
which have nothing to do with the season of the year, and are 
more or less translatable by Roundels. 

I hope that Columbia, or others, will record some more of 
this kind of thing. There must be hosts of people who would 
enjoy what is practically an unknown field to them in Norsk 
folk music. They need go no farther than Grieg, who has 
innumerable songs and piano pieces on these tunes—all, or 
practically all, unrecorded. N. F. WHEELER. 

Cyprus. 


Operatic Records 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 

I cannot read Mr. Ronald Archer’s letter in February’s 
GRAMOPHONE without feeling compelled to make some reply. 

Undoubtedly Martinelli is one of the world’s greatest tenors, 
and his voice is still superb ; but I find it difficult to imagine 
how a reasonable estimate can exclude Gigli from a list of the 
six greatest tenors. He can produce a perfect lyrical note if 
the music demands it, and the next moment sing out with all 
the grandness of a heroic tenor. His singing recently in Un 
Ballo in Maschera from Italy surpassed my wildest expectations. 

If the rest of Tauber’s singing was of the same quality as his 
lyrical notes, he would certainly deserve a place among the 
best six: but he has a regrettable tendency to gulp his notes. 

Sydney Rayner has a very pleasant voice, but it is hardly of 
sufficient calibre to be rated so highly. 

My own choice would be Gigli, Schipa, Martinelli, Tino 
Folgar, Lauri-Volpi and Ziliani. If Ziliani maintains the 
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standard of his recording of Che gelida manina, I would put him 
at least as high in the list as Martinelli ; but his singing from 
Rome and Milan has not always been of the same quality. 
Galliano Masini is also well worth watching. 

Oxford. RayMonD ANTHONY HOLT FARRAR. 


To the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE. 


Mr. Archer’s idea of the world’s six greatest tenors will probably 
have caused much comment. In my opinion, Schipa, Martinelli, 
Pertile and Hackett should undoubtedly be excluded ; particu- 
larly the second and third of these, who are long past their best. 
Pertile is now inaudible in anything but Mascagni’s Nerone. In 
their places I should be inclined to put Fort, Gigli, Masini and 
Lugo. The last-named sang at Covent Garden as Cavaradossi, 
a réle completely unsuited to his voice. Were he to be heard 
as Rudolpho or Werther he would create a sensation. 

Sydney Rayner is, I believe, an Australian. 

Kent. Davip LANCASHIRE. 


To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 


With reference to Mr. Archer’s letter and his choice of the 
world’s six best tenors, in February’s issue. 

Surely it is rather illogical of Mr. Archer to state that Martinelli 
has difficulty in reaching his top notes, and then to conclude his 
letter by placing Richard Tauber amongst his half-dozen best 
tenors ? Although Tauber possesses a voice of lovely quality 
and is a great artist, in my opinion and the opinion ‘of all my 
musical friends his upper register is practically non-existent, and 
although he does sing B flats, Mr. Archer must appreciate that 
they are not produced well, nor easily, nor are they properly 
placed, but sound to me, at any rate, half strangled. 

Martinelli has made one or two records that do not do him 
justice, but the majority of his recordings are models of true 
tenor singing. In particular, his records of the two tenor. arias 


from Andrea Chénier and Che gelida manina are, I think, unequalled 


for beautiful easy tenor quality. 

My six best tenors of the day are: Gigli, Martinelli, Schipa, 
Pertile, Lauri-Volpi, and Antonio Cortis. ‘In the running are 
Luigi Fort, Ziliani, Piero Pauli, and what about Mario Chamblee ? 

Gigli when he forgets he is called the world’s greatest tenor, 
and when he is singing in operas like Lucia de‘ Lammermoor, Manon, 
and La Bohéme, is still capable of the loveliest lyrical singing in 
the world to-day. 

Martinelli and Schipa are still masters-‘of. the art of pure 
bel-canto singing and possess’ pure tenor quality voices. This 
is much rarer than most people seem to khow. 

Pertile can still move audiences with his fervour and. ringing 
notes, while, regardless of Lauri-Volpi’s so-called lack of lower 
register, his voice always thrills me with its ease of top notes 
and volume. His top B’s and C’s are the most easily produced 
of any tenor to-day and have a beautiful ringing quality. He 
surely is the only tenor who could sing the réle in J Puritani as 
it was originally written for Rubini. 

Antonio Cortis is another tenor who has an outstandingly 
beautiful tenor voice, and those six singers in my mind stand 
out from their contemporaries, old as they all are, compared to 
singers like Luigi Fort. How singers like Tauber, Rayner and 
Hackett can be compared to these masters is beyond my com- 
prehension. I am afraid we have no young tenors coming along 
at present who can approach their standard of singing. 


London, N.16. B. FINEMAN. 


To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

I believe that it was-in December 1931 that we had the last 
Martinelli record (DB1199). I have, like other correspondents, 
often wondered why the Gramophone Company does not give 
us further records by him. It may be interesting to note that, 
Martinelli is only about three years older than Gigli. He 
attained fame in the early years of his career, whereas Gigli has 
become famous in recent years. 


The GRAMOPHONE 
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Gigli’s singing as Canio for the Pagliacci Album and as the 
Duke for the Rigoletto Quartet (DQio2) is splendid. Hj 
Vesti la giubba and his No, Pagliaccio non son as sung for this album 
are probably the best we have had since Caruso. On the other 
hand, Martinelli’s rendering of O terra addio and Celeste Aida are 
of the highest-order. The late Mr. Herman Klein declared that 
his Celeste Aida (DBg79) is the one that approaches most nearly 
to the old Caruso record. It is therefore surprising that the 
Gramophone Company does not continue to record Martinelli 
as well as Gigli. 

I do, however, feel grateful for the efforts made to improve 
the Caruso records, for the greatest of our present-day tenors, 
whoever he is, cannot be compared to Caruso. 

Apart from any vocal ability or powers of interpretation the 
tonal: qualities of Caruso’s voice were definitely superior to any 
other we have since heard. The recreated records reproduce 
Caruso’s voice more vividly and have the benefit of adequate 
accompaniments, but it is doubtful whether the tonal qualities 
of the voice are preserved to the same extent as in the or’ ginal 
recordings. One of the most successful of the re-recordings is 
the La Donna é mobile taken from the No. 2 Catalogue. ! feel 
sure a recreation of the Che gelida manina, which is likewise confined 
to the No. 2 Catalogue, would be greatly appreciated. 


Caernarvon. W. J. BRAssINGTON. 


Protests, Petitions and Ponderings 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 


Many of your readers will, I think, endorse the complaint of 
your correspondent Mr. Davidson against the action of the 
Gramophone Company in backing their recording of Schumann's 
Toccata with a work written by another composer, especially 
when so few of Schumann’s piano works have yet been issued. 
It is true that the seriousness of the offence was in this case 
mitigated by the badness of Simon Barer’s playing—the work 
was played far more quickly than intended by the composer 
and the dynamics of the last page were disregarded, so that it 
is a matter for small wonder that one reviewer, knowing that it 
is the custom in England to disparage all but three of Schumann's 
works, but not knowing that the Toccata is one of the ‘ines 
piano pieces in existence, felt himself unable to conceive any 
interest for it—but nevertheless the practice is one to be objected 
to on principle. 

While the subject of piano music is under discussion, I should 
like to repeat a plea you were kind enough to include in your 
correspondence columns last June for recordings. of Schubert's 
piano sonatas. In my opinion the omission of these works from 
piano recitals constitutes one of the few instances now remaining 
of the neglect of really worth-while music. I read the other day 
that the B flat Sonata (by far the best of the eleven) is popular, 
but this seems to be a generous estimate of musicians’ interest 
in the work. In the “ Heritage of Music’ Sir Donald Tovey 
has a splendid article on the greatness of this work, and I think 
that everyone on hearing it would agree that, apart from the 
best sonatas of Beethoven, it is quite unapproached by any other 
piano sonata ever written. The first movement contains many 
passages of remarkable originality, and the finale is not inferior 
to the fourth movement of the B flat Trio in beauty and variety. 
Apart from this work, which is excellent throughout, most o 
the other sonatas contain at least two movements worthy, judged 
by most exacting standards, of being recorded. (Op. 42 Is 
and 2nd, Op. 53 Minuet and Finale, Op. 140 1st, Op. 143 Ist, 
Op. 168, Andantino, Posthumous C minor, Minuet ; A major, 
last movement, are excellent examples.) ‘Cannot the gramo- 
phone companies be prevailed upon to do a few cheap recordings’ 

I have noticed how Mr. Anderson, in odd reviews’of Dvofak 
records, has repeated a plea for Dvofak’s Symphonic Variations. 
This is a bad deficiency in the catalogues, and so, I think, is the 
absence of Brahms’s Hungarian Variations for piano and the 
first Clarinet Sonata ; this at present: exists in a viola and piano 
version, which is not what the composer intended. And what 
about a few Mozart Divertimentos and Tchaikovsky’s Mozartian 
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Suite ? The latter shows Tchaikovsky’s superb powers of scoring 
to excellent advantage, and there is not a single example of 
extravagance of orchestration in the whole suite. I am sure 
all these would be popular. R. A. Boor. 


Edinburgh. 


Not Bach ! 
To the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE. 


I wonder if you could explain the following remarkable 
phenomenon which, to me, is a grievance (or, perhaps, a curse). 
Why is it that on recordings of a Beethoven sonata or concerto 
taking more than one record and occupying an odd number 
of sices, the last almost invariably contains a piece by Bach ? 
Here are half a dozen examples: Violin Concerto, Huberman 
and !reisler ; Emperor Concerto, Gieseking and: Kempff ; Moon- 
light Sonata, Backhaus; Les Adieux, Backhaus. You have 
probably arrived at the conclusion that I’m not keen on Bach— 
I’m not. In my opinion his music is utterly ridiculous and 
unworthy of comparison with any of Beethoven’s. I have 
listen d to a great deal of Bach’s music in the hope of appreciating 
it, but with every hearing my dislike increases. I find it im- 
possible to tolerate the frequent repetitions and its humdrum 
character. 

If the companies do not desire to leave the last side blank 
(which I consider a good idea), why cannot we have some “ small 
Beethoven”? ? There are plenty of beautiful pieces still un- 
recorded, e.g., Bagatelles, etc. Even if they have no wish to 
provide these pieces, surely it would be possible to use a piece 
by a composer whose music has something in common with 
Beethoven’s, e.g., Mozart, Haydn, Hummel, or even Brahms 
and Schubert. Schnabel has set the example by recording 
Beethoven’s Fiir Elise and a Rondo on his recordings of the First 
and }hird Concertos. Can’t we have some more ? 

Lei the companies record Bach by all means, but let them 
be all-Bach records, and let the Beethoven recordings be all- 
Beethoven. Then I shall be satisfied. F. F. Rowunp. 


London, S.W.18. 


The Editorial 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 

May I say how much impressed I was with what Mr. Ridout 
wrote in the February issue about the Editor, whose kindly 
contact, via THE GRAMOPHONE, with novices like myself has 
always appealed to me as being something characteristically 
unique. 

I well remember the absolute need I felt at the beginning of 
my gramophonic experiences for a monthly book and how 
completely THe GRAMOPHONE filled that need where others 
had utterly failed. I am conscious, too, of the pitfalls that 
beset one in novitiate, one of which, I have learned, is self- 
expression. It is here that a book like THE GRAMOPHONE can 
mould our methods. I myself have written some rubbish to 
THE GRAMOPHONE, but did not realise it was rubbish until I 
had read it in comparison with better stuff. I must say I should 
be miserable indeed to think that much of what I have written 
might be taken to reflect my outlook on life. Some time ago 
I had to change over to a wireless set and here is a point, I think, 
worth mentioning in view of Mr. Mackenzie’s consistent tenacity 
in his efforts to get us cheap reprints. The set, as it happened, 
was a Cossor (£6 15s.), so I consider this sum represented money 
diverted from the gramophone trade, as does also my annual 
maintenance cost of some 4os. Further, I sold £7 worth of 
records privately for 45s. What good is this sort of thing to 
the companies, or the dealers, who I am sure would rather sell 
new records ? I know J would not have changed over to wireless 
if the companies had reissued a good stock of 6s. class records at 
4s. about eighteen months ago. 

One last point—tentatively. Creative work is, surely, of a 
higher order than manipulative work (Heaven forbid that I 
am thinking of our musical interpreters as mere manipulators, 
though !), yet I can buy Carnival, Sylvia Scarlett, etc., at 6d. a 
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volume in Woolworth’s and have had a two-volume novel by 
Compton Mackenzie from the public library ! 
Please allow me to wish the Editor the speediest recovery. 
London, S.W.18. ALFRED H. ALLEN. 


Warped Records 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 


In your Editorial of THe GraMopHONE for January 1937 you 
answer a correspondent in Nigeria about warped records. May 
I add my experience, in fourteen years of gramophilia in very 
much the same climate ? 

Records stored flat will keep unwarped. I have had three 
cabinets made by the local carpenter, with ten or twelve shelves 
of strong teakwood, each taking some twenty records flat. Some 
are in unsuitable (old-fashioned) albums ; I keep these vertical 
in another case with vertical divisions, and if any do warp, I 
put them under the other (horizontal) case. A warm climate 
plus a good weight of 200 or so records cures them in a day 
or two. If old-fashioned albums have to be kept flat, a good tip 
is to put an extra record in at top and bottom. Most albums 
are too big and this addition fills in the space and keeps records 
unwarped. 

So much for your friend in Nigeria. 

Now a grievance! Why have we no complete or adequate 
recording of Brahms’s Requiem ? One would like the Schicks- 
abslied and Triumphlied also, but surely there would be a big 
sale for the Requiem! And the lovely gipsy songs for chorus 
and piano, Op. 103. Also the three songs for six voices, Op. 42 
—Abendstdndchen, Vineta (the loveliest six-part song ever written), 
and Darthula’s Grabesgesang—all these are most striking and 
beautiful. 

We have plentiful recordings of Brahms’s orchestral works 
and chamber music, and very enjoyable they are (I have them 
nearly all in India); but the snippets of the Requiem at present 
in existence on records are but ghosts of the glories that a good 
modern recording would give. Every month for eight years I 
have opened THE GRAMOPHONE hoping to see Brahms’s choral 
works reviewed—and except for the Alto Rhapsody I have never 
seen a sign of one. T. Howarp SoMERVELL. 

Travancore, S. India. 


Brahms Song Society 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


I hailed with great joy the advent of the Brahms Song Society, 
and eagerly look forward to the first volume: it has arrived and 


I have now had time to play it over. My chief impression is 
one of disappointment. 

The following criticisms apply to the six records of Volume I 
of the Brahms Song Society and the Four Serious Songs, and I 
propose to take the songs one by one, in the order of recording, 
adding only a few general remarks at the end. 

1. Von Ewiger Liebe-—This song has been transposed down 
one tone, which tends to make it heavier and more sombre. 
The opening is very fine—impressive in manner, smooth and 
steady in delivery, but a slight blemish occurs in the first verse 
when the singer does rather a scoop on to “ rauch,” the last 
word in line three. 

Commencing ‘“‘ leidest du Schmach,” I have nearly always 
heard the following passage gradually worked up to a rather 
fast and fierce climax, culminating in some terrifying pianistic 
work where the right hand plays nine as against six in the left, 
the latter being a series of sixths, but Mr. Kipnis does not work 
it up in this way: as a result there is a great loss of intensity, 
and the effect, to my ears at any rate, is ponderous and 
uninspiring. 

The third and final section, ‘‘ Spricht das Magdelein,’’ is 
sung beautifully—very artistically and with great restraint and 
control: this is admirable until the last two lines, when the 
restraint becomes almost constraint and robs the song of its 
triumphant, almost exultant, finish. 
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In this song one notices this singer’s pronounced tendency to 
create a number of closed vowels it is neither necessary nor 
correct to do, such as “‘ redet ’’ (raydet, for the benefit of readers 
who do not speak German), which he pronounces “ reedet.”’ 

The interpolated ‘‘ ih” makes its alarming first appearance, 
too, when the word “ vereiniget”’ is pronounced “ verei-hei- 
niget ’: this occurs in the second section of the song. Un- 
fortunately it occurs far too often in some of the others. In the 
passage beginning “‘ Spricht das Magdelein,”’ again, “ Eisen und 
Stahl” becomes “ Eisen und Sta-hahl,’”’ and there is another 
noticeable scoop on to the second “ Eisen.”” As another example 
of the unnecessary closing of an open vowel I would draw 
attention to his ‘‘ sehr” (zair), which is turned into “ zeer.”’ 
It is a glorious song—one of Brahms’s finest. 

2. Erinnerung.—Of this I have less criticism to offer: the song 
is not a contrast in moods like its predecessor, but is quiet and 
smooth, and is well sung, apart from the persistency with which 
Mr. Kipnis sings “‘ ee,” sometimes where he could open it a 
shade—always a. good thing to do—and sometimes where he 
ought never to sing an “ ee” at all. 

1 have mislaid my copy so am unable to check the pitch of 
this song. 

3. Die Mainacht.—This is sung in the correct key, and is well 
sung. A minor blemish is in the line beginning “‘ Uber,” on page 
two, where the marking is “ piano” but which is sung rather 
too loudly, I think. I got the impression that the control-panel 
was brought too much into use, with the result that the voice 
is given so much volume in the quieter passages that it has to 
be panel-controlled in the louder ones, to avoid “ blasting ”’ of 
the microphone, the actual volume finally emerging in the latter 
being rather less than in the former. This is always unsatisfactory. 
The piano could well have been allowed a little more prominence 
in this record. 

4. Ein Sonnett.—This is no less than 1} tones down from the 
ordinary baritone key. It is very well sung, and is a simple, 
straightforward little thing, which I always find attractive. Two 


distinct blemishes are the interpolated “‘h”’ again, by which 


“Herz ” becomes ‘‘ Heherz ”’ and ‘‘ Weichen ” becomes “ Wei- 
heichen.” 

5. Sonntag.—On the same side of the same record is a very 
attractive song indeed, and Mr. Kipnis treats it in a pleasant 
and light manner which I like. Again he causes needless irrita- 
tion by making “ Das” into ‘‘ Dahas.” Apart from this I have 
nothing but praise for his singing of it. The piano is not allowed 
its proper part, being somewhat overborne by the voice. The 
key is the ordinary baritone one. 

6. O°, wiisst Ich doch den Weg Ziiriick—A beautiful song and 
beautifully sung, with great smoothness and deep sympathy. 
To my mind a well-nigh perfect rendering, which confounds 
criticism. Probably in the usual baritone key, though I am 
unable to check this, not having my copy at hand. 

6. Stdndchen.—This is half a tone down. The song itself is 
a great favourite of mine, and I feel very strongly that it should 
always be sung as Elena Gerhardt sings it, that is, fast throughout 
—fast and dainty, with as few liberties or affectations as possible. 
Mr. Kipnis in this is very disappointing. For one thing, he takes 
the whole thing much too slowly, even the middle section, which 
is taken fast by singers who like a more leisurely opening and 
ending. It is very irritating to find so many of the following 
in this one short song : 

“ Uber” is sung “ Uhiiber.”’ 
“* Singen und spielen ’’ become “ Sihingen und spichielen.”’ 
“* Schleichen ”’ becomes “ Schlei-heichen.”’ 
‘“* Blonden ” becomes ‘* Blononden.”’ 
“* Vergiss ’’ becomes “‘ Vergihiss.”’ 
And on top of this “‘ Neben”’ (nayben) is pronounced ‘* Neeben ” 
and “ Zither ” similarly pronounced ‘* Zeether.”’ 
In my opinion a delightful song quite spoiled. 


7. Vergebliches Stéindchen.—Sung in the correct key, and one of 


Brahms’s most delightful songs. It is not, I think, a song which 
should be attempted by a bass, especially a massive one like 
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Mr. Kipnis. I give him full marks for the artistry he brings tp 
bear, but the voice is altogether too weighty for a song of this 
nature. Elisabeth Schumann has recorded it beautifully, and 
it was a pity not to have devoted the space to another song mor 
suitable to the singer, of which there are any number not 
recorded at all. It is again rather annoying to find ‘ Guten 
Abend ” sung as “‘ Guten Ahabend ” and “ Lass ”’ as “‘ Lahass,” 
“* Geh ” (gay) is “‘ geeh,” with the usual resulting loss of good tone, 

8. Verrat.—The pitch of this song could not very well bk 
lowered, as it is already almost too low for the average baritone, 
Consequently it suits Mr. Kipnis’s bass voice admirably, and he 
does full justice to it. The sombre, ominous opening is magni. 
ficently done, and is above reproach: the sudden transition into 
the very loud and threatening part is well done, and grandly 
sung and played, but the full effect is not achieved owing to 
the wretched control-panel again. If Mr. Kipnis were al!owed 
to record it as he sings it the effect would be stunning, and I mea 
the word literally, but apparently the microphone would no 
stand it, and so the cut-out apparently comes into use «gain, 
and not only robs the voice of its full power and majesty bu: al» 
takes most of the effect of the tremendous and crashing cord 
of the piano away, after which the closing verse, equally a 
sombre and menacing, and quiet, as the opening, is decontrolled 
and comes in more loudly, by contrast, than it ought to. One 
has the feeling in these two quiet parts that Mr. Kipnis is abou 
to leap from the loudspeaker, or would be if he were not holding 
himself in—you can almost hear him opening his mouth pre. 
paratory to singing—but in the “‘ double forte ” part he appean 
definitely to be well away from the recording instrument. 

g. An die Nachtigall.—This is a tone down, and suffers more, 
in consequence, than the other songs which have been so treated, 
perhaps because one always thinks of the nightingale as a ver 
high-pitched soprano, and a lady. For these reasons, if for no 
others, it should be sung by a soprano or a tenor—or so I think: 
others may not agree with this purely personal opinion. It is 
a lovely thing, and is well sung except as regards the speed, and 
it seemed to me to be a little on the slow side. Also the piano 
does not come out enough to please me, which is, presumably, 
a fault in the recording. However, the spirit and manner in 
which it is sung are excellent. 


In conclusion, the interpolated ‘‘h’’ occurs so frequently as 
to tend to spoil a number of the songs: the closing of vowek, 
and exaggerating of the already closed ones, detracts from the 
singer’s tone, and gives a steely sound where a more rounded 
and pleasing one could have been attained. Mr. Kipnis is a 
great artist, but the voice is too massive, and at times scems 
rather throaty, at times “‘ plummy ”’ too. 

It is strange that a voice of this calibre should have been chosen 
when more suitable ones were readily available, such as Herbert 
Janssen, Gerhard Hiisch, Rudolf Bockelmann and Friedrich 
Schorr, all of whom are baritones. I think that our own George 
Parker would have been a better choice, and I have in previow 
letters on the subject of Brahms songs advocated him or Keith 
Falkner, who would be equally good. It seems flying in the face 
of Providence to go out of one’s way. to. choose a heavy bas 
voice for lieder when such very accomplished lieder singers art 
here to our hand, and while I do admire Mr. Kipnis’s great 
abilities and artistry I still think that he is handicapped by 
what I might term his “ extreme bassness.”’ 

May I take the opportunity of putting in a plea for the cight 
Gipsy Songs, to be recorded by two singers—Hiisch or Janssen 
for the man’s songs and Maria Olczewska or Enid Cruikshank 
for the woman’s ? And for the recording, preferably by 4 
baritone, of Wehe, so willst Du mich wieder and So willst Du ds 
Armen, the latter from the Magelone Lieder cycle. I heard the 
former magnificently sung not very long ago by Heddle Nash, 
though he is, of course, a tenor. And I do hope the glorious 
Meine Liebe ist griin and O Liebliche Wangen will be included in 
Volume II. I eagerly await this also, and I am glad I have 
got Volume I, in spite of the criticisms I have felt it necessary 
to make. 
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The Four Serious Songs were, as is well known, almost the 
last things which Brahms composed, and the words were chosen 
by him from the Scriptures. Words and music are therefore 
wedded in a way which is little short of perfect, and the whole 
of Brahms’s long experience, mature and profound thought and 
self-searching humanity are grandly expressed in them.. They 
are difficult in every way—to play, to sing, and to interpret, 
or should I say to avoid interpreting, as they speak for themselves 
with such a degree of perfection that any attempt to “‘ interpret ”’ 
them would almost amount to gilding the lily ? 

At any rate, Mr. Kipnis seems to have caught the deep spirit 
of them, and there is so little fault to be found with his singing 
of them that I feel I can only say “‘ Thank you, sir, for the moving 
experience of listening to you singing these great songs with 
sincerity, conviction, and simplicity. You have conveyed 
Brahnis’s message and not attempted to superimpose yourself, 
or your own ideas, on them, and they as well as we are the 
gaine:s thereby.” F. F. WIturas. 

Exmouth, Devon. 


To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


I found the review of the first Brahms Song Society album 
rather disappointing. I have read and reread it with the 
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FEDERATION ANNOUNCEMENTS 


OCIETY reports again reach high-water mark this month 

both in number (15) and quality, and it becomes necessary 
to warn correspondents to keep their copy short. It is gratifying 
to note that the number of efforts to launch new societies is 
higher than ever before. This season alone, twelve attempts 
have been made in various parts of the country, though not all 
have met with success. And here are two more: Mr. A. Petrie- 
Brown, of Bisley House, 1b, High Street, W., Slough, Bucks, 
hopes (with the help of his brother) to form a Slough and District 
society, and asks readers in that district to communicate with 
him immediately. Before this notice appears, the Clacton and 
District Gramophone Society will have held its inaugural meeting, 
and intending members should get in touch with Mr. H. G. V. 
Rumball, Cottesmore, Glebe Way, Frinton-on-Sea, Essex, without 
delay. It should be noted that the Ealing and Hanwell Gramo- 
phone Society (Hon. Sec., Mr. G. T. Elson, 5, Harrow View 
Road, W.5) is now well established. 

In connection with the Chairman’s recent visit to Coventry 
it was learned that Messrs. Hansons, Ltd., have now decided to 
stock the full Connoisseur List, and are therefore in a position 
to help and advise all societies (old or new) in the Midlands. 


SOCIETY REPORTS 


[Reports must reach the Chairman, N.F.G.S., 62, First Avenue, 
Gillingham, Kent, not later than the 10th of the month for insertion in 
the following issue.] 


Acton and District Gramophone Circle 


The January meeting was a competitive event, a repetition of 
last year’s success. Members entered eight orchestral records 
of popular works, and excerpts not exceeding 30 seconds’ playing- 
time were heard. One mark was awarded for naming (a) Title 
of piece, and (6) Composer. This was not easy, for the winner 
scored less than half marks. 


Coventry Libraries Music Circle 

An event of outstanding interest was the visit of Mr. W. W. 
Johnson, Chairman of the Federation, who gave a programme 
entitled ‘*Some Recent Orchestral Recordings,’ and after 
refreshments outlined the work of the Federation. 


The programme included Bruckner’s Fourth Symphony 
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closest attention, and can’t help thinking that on the whole it 
tended to damn the set with faint praise. The chief criticism 
was, I admit, directed at the contents rather than at the per- 
formances, nearly all of which are to me things of beauty. But 
I do feel very strongly that a new venture such as this, which 
is setting out to remedy a long-felt want, and which is in the 
hands in this case of such fine artists as Alexander Kipnis and 
Gerald Moore, is surely worthy of more detailed reviewing and 
more generous space than was accorded it. No doubt there was 
a good reason for the rather summary appearance of the review, 
but it seems a pity. 

To conclude, may I support Mr. Compton Mackenzie’s 
frequently repeated suggestion that the gramophone companies 
issue something in the nature of quarterly advance lists of forth- 
coming records, and suggest the following for recording in the 
near future: 

Dvorak. Symphonic Variations and Third Symphony. 
Haydn. Symphony 104. 
Mozart. Paris Symphony. 
Vaughan Williams. Pastoral Symphony and the Tudor 
Portraits. 
More recordings with orchestra from Eileen Joyce. 
Leeds. Eric C. VINING. 


SOCIETY NEWS 


(H.M.V.), The Good-Humoured Ladies (H.M.V. C2864-5), Walton’s 
Portsmouth Point (H.M.V. DA1540), and La Boutique Fantasque 
(H.M.V. C2846-8), and it must be confessed we had a musical 
treat. At the conclusion, Mr. Hodge passed a hearty vote of 
thanks to the visitor. 

March meetings: 2nd, 16th, and goth. 


Dulwich and Forest Hill Gramophone Society 


By the courtesy of Keith Prowse & Co., a programme of 
Telefunken records was given recently. Space allows only for 
a selection of the more outstanding achievements—the Beethoven 
Concerto, the songs of Strauss, the duets from Arabella, Der erst 
Kub by Sibelius, and Das Deutschelied (technically the finest choral 
record and a perfect example of national folk-song). The per- 
formance and recording of the Violin Concerto are sufficient to 
justify the additional set—the reading of Kulenkampf reaches 
that of his recent Kreutzer Sonata (Decca). 

A successful ‘first’? programme was given by Miss Price 
with Jl Seraglio Overture, Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony, part 
of Haydn’s *‘ Surprise ” Symphony, and other instrumental and 
vocal items. 


Gillingham (Kent) Gramophone Society 


Mr. G. G. Purt’s ‘“‘ Bach Prom. Concert” created a great 
impression, the main items being: Suite No. 2 for Flute and 
Strings ; the Violin Concerto in E ; and Brandenburg Concerto 
No. 3 for Strings. In the second half the new recording of 
Elgar’s Enigma Variations brought the programme to a close. 

Miss D. M. Lewis gave the eighth concert, which consisted 
of varied but well-chosen orchestral and instrumental music. 
Outstanding items were: Beethoven’s Coriolan; Schubert’s 
Symphony No. 5 ; and Dvorak’s Symphony From the New World. 

Bruckner’s Fourth (Romantic) Symphony was the main item 
in Mr. W. W. Johnston’s programme, the second half being 
devoted almost entirely to songs and speech records. 


Hackney Philharmonic Society 


Mr. Cecil’s Schubert programme had for its main item the 
Decca recording of the Fifth Symphony, a work possessing less. 
poetry and drama than the Unfinished, and less joy and excite- 
ment than the C major Symphony, nevertheless one that 
deserves to be heard oftener than at present. 
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Mr. Davis also gave a Schubert programme, but this was 
marred somewhat by poor reproduction (on an old acoustic 
machine). The soul-searching Quintet in C major (H.M.V.) was 
followed by some charming Lieder. 

Mr. O’Connor gave a fine programme of imported Hungarian 
gipsy records, while Mr. Carter’s contribution was miscellaneous, 
including The Swan of Tuonela by Sibelius and Danse Macabre 
(both H.M.V.). 

Meetings are now held on the second and fourth Thursday 
of every month at 38, Pembury Road, Clapton. 


Halifax Music Society 


Under the auspices of the Leeds University Extension Scheme 
Mr. Edward Allam gave a lecture-recital on the works of Debussy. 
Mr. Allam’s expositions of the problems of modern music are 
well known, and the audience greatly enjoyed his observations 
on the French composer. Examples began with Hommage a Rameau 
and included many pieces from the Two Books of Preludes. 


High Wycombe and District Music Society 


Atthe mid-season social the camaraderie existing among members 
was manifest at the outset, when games and competitions (ranging 
from the boisterous to the cerebral) were entered into with zest. 

Mr. John F. Walker’s recital consisted of Liszt’s Les Préludes 
(Decca CA8166-7), the 1oth Hungarian Rhapsody (Columbia 
DX367), Respighi’s The Birds (Columbia LX411-2), and Liadov’s 
The Enchanted Lake (H.M.V. DB2896). 

Membership now exceeds all previous records, but there is 
room for new-comers. The subscription for the remainder of 
the season is 2s. 6d. March meetings: 11th and 25th. 


Horsham Gramophone Society 


The meeting at the Albion Hall was devoted in the first half 
to Verdi, the Secretary outlining the life of the composer, then 
demonstrating with records from the lesser known operas. Gigli 
and De Luca’s duet Solenne in Quest’ ora (H.M.V. DB1050) and 
a splendid “ Lombardi” record of choral singing (H.M.V. 
B2624) deserve especial mention. Mr. R. Cook demonstrated 
new issues in the second half. Number present: 30. 


Liverpool and District Gramophone Society 

Mr. H. F. Ellingford, the Liverpool City Organist, was our 
recent guest-lecturer, and his subject, ‘‘ Shakespeare and Music,” 
proved an absorbing one. Music of the period was admirably 
illustrated by records by the Dolmetch family. Quotations 
indicated that Shakespeare was well acquainted with current 
musical taste, and by no means possessed a superficial knowledge. 
In the second half, musical interpretation of Shakespeare by later 
composers was demonstrated. Mr. Ellingford’s profound under- 
standing of his subject and pleasant and informal style made 
him one of the Society’s most popular visitors. 

“* Ladies’ Evening ” was devoted by Miss D. Armstrong to 
Mendelssohn, whose musical history was fully discussed and 
illustrated. 


Manchester Gramophone Society 

Mr. Clayton’s delightful recital of Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
Patience was given to an audience of 150, and was outstanding 
for its knowledge and humour. The following meeting was 
devoted to Decca-Polydor records. 

Mr. J. E. Bowen’s ‘“ The Evolution of the Gramophone ”’ 
transported us to the realm of frequencies, grooves, hill-and- 
dale recording, the limitations of the lateral method, etc., 
followed by some splendid records. Electric and acoustic 
reproduction was compared, as were fibre and steel needles. 
Needle diagrams, 400 times magnified, were exhibited. Altogether 
a most enjoyable evening. 


North-West London Gramophone Society 
Miss Turner’s recital of chamber music comprised the Brahms 


Clarinet Quartet, Mozart Quartet in G, and the César Franck 
Quintet, and was voted among the best of the season. 
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Meetings are now being very well attended, and March d 
are the 2nd, 16th and goth. 

The Secretary’s new address is: Miss I. H. Matthews, 
St. Mark’s Crescent, N.W.1. 


Oxford Gramophone Society 


The second recital this year consisted of Brahms’s Variati 
on a Theme of Haydn (H.M.V. DB3031-2), Brahms Lieder sung 
Schlusnus, and Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony (H.M; 
DB2986-g0). In discussion it was revealed that the last t 
variations in the first item met with most approval ; that { 
general impression was that Schlusnus is a tenor, not a baritor 
and that Toscanini’s reading of the symphony was masterly. 

March meetings: 1st (Beethoven’s ‘‘ Pastoral”? Sympho 
Schumann’s. Carnaval, etc.) ; 15th (Mozart-Haydn) ; and 2g 
at 2, Magpie Lane, High Street, Oxford. 


South-East London Recorded Music Society 

At our “‘ Members’ Evening ”’ records ranging from Bach’ 
Walton were introduced (and reproduced on a new machine 
Of the lesser known but interesting works heard were the Scher 
from Litolff’s Concerto Symphonique, Yvonne Printemps with herp 
chord accompaniment singing Parlez-moi d’amour, and Variatig 
on a Nursery Tune by Dohnanyi. 

We look forward to the visit of Mr. Walter Yeomans, of t 
Decca Company, who will talk on a subject on which he is 
authority, “‘ Modern English Music.” 


Tottenham Gramophone Society 


At our fifth recital the Chairman, Mr. Clements, present 
a delightful programme of chamber music, consisting of tw 
Beethoven Violin Sonatas, Schubert’s Trio in B flat, and exce 
from the Glyndebourne Figaro album. 

Our following meeting (attended by two members of t 
N.W. London Society) was given by Mr. Lynch, whose comme! 
were well chosen and entertaining. In discussing piano tet 
nique, Mr. Lynch traced the development of the composef 
treatment of the piano from its early days to the pres 
Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue gave rise to much discussion, } 
Roberts pointing out that although the treatment of its them 
was far from classical, the piece was in sonata form. 

March meetings: 4th and 18th. 


Woodford Green Recorded Music Society 


“In Lighter Vein ” consisted of items ranging from the Va 


- de Concert to Stanley Holloway’s Three ha’pence a foot. 


meeting was outstanding because of the presence of memb 
of the newly formed Chingford Society. ‘ 
The following recital was devoted in the first half to Beethove 
examples being: Variations in C minor (H.M.V. DA1387 
Egmont Overture (H.M.V. DB1925); Piano Concerto No.) 
(H.M.V. DB7377-81); and Appassionata Sonata played by Schnab 
The second half consisted of miscellaneous items, the 
important record being the recently issued Variations on a The 
of Haydn. 


MINIATURE HISTORIES No. 3 


South-East London Recorded Music Sotiety 

The first of the post-War societies still in existence. Found 
1919 by Mr. Coxall and Mr. H. Lewis (the latter still active 
Vicissitudes include a serious decline during the “ depression” 
happily, now on the up-grade. 

Serves a wide area—Plumstead, Beckenham, Bromley, De 
ford, etc. H.Q.’s changed many times, due to fluctuatt 
membership, and to rebuilding. Now settled in comforta 
and convenient premises with a brand new 163 H.M.V. (fib 
tuned). 

Old record library just sold off: new one in formation. 

Members full of hope for the future, though there is still ros 
for plenty of expansion in numbers. ; 








